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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Dki’artment of the Interior, 

BuRE/tu OF Education', 

^ ~^ya8hington, D. (7., 1928. 

II.. jXpeit suiH ‘1 vision of rural schools is recognized ns an im- 
|)ortam means of promoting teaching efficiency and df equalizing 
educational opportunity for rural-school children. This report of 
flu* proceedings of a rural-school supervisory conference, whicli I 
c alled in New York City in April, 1028, contains material which, in 
my J.K gment. IS representative of major supervisory activities 
ac apted to facilitate reaching the objectives of a progressive rural 
education program. I believe this report will be widely serviceable 
to all rural educational workers and will contribute to the extension 
ot rural-school supervision, as well as to improvement in supervisory 

practices. I recommend its publication as a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education. 

Kespcctfully submitted. 

J N'o. J. Tiqert, 

rp, o Commissioner. 

1 ne Secretary of the Interior. 
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FOREWORD 

'Jills biillotiii coii'uiins of addressed delivered at a 2-day 

ronferonce of State and comity rural -school supervisors of the North- 
eastern States, called hy the I'nited States ('onimissioner of Educa- 
tion ir New York (’ily. April 2:i and 24, 1{)28. Abstracts were pre- 
pared from manuscripts submitted by the authors. 

Ihe conference was the third rcf^ional supervisory conference 
.sponsored by the United States Bureau of Education. Keports of ’ 
the precodin^r conferences, held in 1025 and 192G, were publi.shed as 
Ihilletins, 102G. Ao. 12. and 1027. No. 24. of the Bureau of Education. 

Ihe conference was attended by more than 100 rural education 
workers, most of whom are enp:af:ed in State and local supervision, 
'rhe States represented were ('onnecticut. Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire. Now Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, 

J he United Statcts Bureau of Education was repre.sented by the ' 
('ommissioner of Education and two members of the staff of the 
<li vision of rural education. 

Ihe conference was fornaally openeil by the Commissionei’ of Edu- 
cation. Dr. John J. Tip:ert. He e.xplained briefly his interest and that 
of the Bureau of Education in a.ssistinfr the extension of rural-.school 
supervision and in promotin*; more cflicient supervi.sory procedures, 

'Pile profTiam presented was arranj;ed to consider the .seven large 
problems indicated by the Roman numerals in the table of contents; 
uniler each of these at least one major paper or addro.ss was pre.scnted! 
followed by free discussion from the floor. 

This bulletin is a practically complete record of the conference 
proceedings, although the extemporaneous discussion is necessarily * 
omitted. One speaker failed to send his manuscript. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL VIEWPOINTS IN SUPER- 
VISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS " 

L Improvement of Supervisory Techniques 

Characteristics of Efficiency in Teaching 

U AY P. SNYOKK 

Chirf, Itural KJ.- .U„n Iturmu, \eir York State Drpartmmt of Kducation 



The topic placed on the program for discussion at this time has 
iio limiting adjective. Tnerefore the speaker will exercise the privi- 
lege of selecting a few outstanding oharacteristics of efficiency from 
many that might be chosen. 

I here ai'o sonic ineasurablo and some unmeasurable characteristics 
of leaching. There are certain personal characteristics of teachers 
.'•ome of which we can not even define, much le.ss measure, which 
indicate very dearly the teachers inHucnce. If to these indications 
• an be added certaiji measured result^ the evidence is much more 
>atisfactory. An old terachcr and friend once remarked, “ We teachers 
t an not kne^jN- for sure that we have been succes.sful until our pupils 
•lie about'’*i.) \eiu‘s old. He was employing an exaggeration to 
emphasize u great truth — the real teacher's influence is lasting. 

Hut it is^not necessary to wait a long time to find out some things. 
One who knows even a little about carpentry does not need to see 
the completed building in order to form an opinion of ttie skill of 
tile carpenter. He can judge better, certainly, if he has the oppor- 
tunity to view the whole structure, but that is not always possible. 
One can tell a whole lot about the efficiency o^the workman by the 
manner and ease and accuracy with which he handles his tools. 

Sof/ie cJunract&i'istics eosUt/ discoveved hy effiewnt s^per^Hsors. 

Among the characteristics of efficient teaching is the ability to arouse * 
and piide the intere^ and alertness of pupils in school and class 
activity. Good teaching is pre.sent only when pupils are and appear 
to be a moving and vital part of what is going on. They should 
not be outside the inclosure or even in the grand stand or on the 
bleachers. Their place is on the diamond in the center of^activity. 
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Pupil participation in school or classroom is one ciiaracteristic 
of efHcient teacliin*;. 

Allied to this is a characteristic which for want of a better term 
may be called “ dcmocnicy in control and management”; an appar- 
ent feeling by b<»th teacher and pupils that it^^is not the teachers 
school nor the pupils’ school, but a school for teacher and pupils. 
Such a sniiation is known in part at least by freedom and ease and 
lack of restraint in the coiuhict of alfaiis. «|ualities which are hard 
to measure but which have a tremeiulous influence in stirring latent 
interest in further schooling and in preparing for social living. 

To those trained uinler the di-sciplPhary practices of the past, it 
may appear that such management (or iniMimiiageinent according 
to their standards) will leutl only. to disorder and will result in 
waste of time, dlie answer is that the cflicicnt teachm’ will fit this 
democracy of control into one general purpose and to one general 
objective. 

The tactful and skillful umpire does not need to line many of the 
players. The more there is evidence of enjoyment in wcuk, the 
more boys and girls appear to feel that school aifd* recitation are 
theirs, the more the teacher directs without si'oining to <lo so, the 
stronger is tlie evidence of leadership. - EHicient teachers are *iiot 
commanders, they are leaders of boys and girl.s. 

In a 1-room school of rural New Yor#, with an enrollment of more 
than pupil.s were observed taking their phicc.s in cla.ss at the 
I proper time without cull from tlie twicher; other pupils were engaged 
in preparing the noonday lunch j/inemhers of a third group were 
attending to the library, binding books; and still others were working 
on room-decoration projects. All these and many otlier activities, 
carried on wdth no apparent etfort on the j)art o^thc teacher, did 
not interfere with the teaching of fundamental subjl^s, as w’us proved 
by the results attaineil in tlie.sc' subjects. Every school activity under 
the skillful managetnent of this teacher lyns directed towaj’d both a 
specilic ami a general jiurfio.se in the teaching of children. Under 
difficult conditions and w-ith limited facilities she was sertfling pupils 
to higli school at or Ih'Iow normal age fitim a district where prior to 
her period of teaching it had lieen an exception for a pupil to go to 
high school. — 

A visit to this school w^s an inspiration. One could not help 
carrying away with him a new enthusiasm for his work. This 
teacher at work with her pupils was a splendid demonstration of the 
fact that the finest leadership does not always require -physical 
presence in the front ranks. 

The ability to demonstrate by evidence ascertained by scientific 
methods that a teacher has definite aims and objectives and that she 
- is attaining results is a thini characteristic of efficient teaching. A 
t^lpheryrC^rds tests and measurements a.s a moans, an arrow 
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pointing the vay and not as an end in itself. The results niav indi* 
cute the need of change in methoc To advise change in methods 
without determining the effectivones.s of those in use is not good 
‘iipcrvision. McCall states the principle clearly, “The Avorth of the 
methods and materials of instruction is unknown until their effect 
IS HionMired.” ' Also, “ Measurement of achiewement should precede 
supervision of teacliing method.” The tenchen is indeed primarily 
n leachcr of children, but it is doubtful If one can teacli children 
well unless he teaches subject mat tei^ well. ^ 
riic desirable situations and outcomes referrcsl to will not come 
l>\ (hame. Ihey A\ill not just happen, dlio teacher in large measure 
will be their cause. 
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Ver.sonal tntita const i tut in(f ilcsirahle characteristics.— ^on\.' of the 
pcixtnal (jualitics ncccssaiy to good teaching de.serve mention. Are 
ihcso noce.s.sarv qualities natural or are they acquired f We shall 
avoid disciis.Hon with the p.svchologist and the sociologist and answer 
the latter questiem arbitrarily by .saying that tJiey are both. 

Of first i»^i)ortance is sclbcontrol, command of one’s self. This 
i.-< the kind of control Avhich enables a teacher t<) control pupils 
without ('(.luptdsion or suppre.ssion. Pupils will not participate 
(“IfcctiAcly and constructively in school management nor will they 
control thein.sclvcs unless the teacher can control her.self. 

Sclf-controf^ittcans control of temper, avoidance of hasty words, 
s('If-restraint wnen tempted, self-restraint under provocation, and 
the ability to rule one’s own spirit. Sclf-contr<rr’includos control of 
the voice. Some of us seemingly are unable to listen to ourselves. 
If we could learn to do this perhaj)s we slu)uld better understand 
the apjtarent uneasiness of others when in our presence. The voice 
prohnblj' has greater influence on the cla.ssroom than any other one 
thing connecteil with the teacher’s personality. Unn.ssumed dignity 
is an indication of self-control. Some people mi.stake a sort of 
superiority j;omplex for dignify. .Vn aloof “high hat” attitude is 
not conducive to good results in school or classroom. A quiet reserve 
which does not cause the teacher to appear to Iook <lown iqwn her 
pupils from tlw intellectual heights whereon slie dwells, a kind of 
dignity that is the accompaniment of sturdy character, a human kind 
of thiVig that commands respect because of real worth, is the sort 
needed by the teacher. ® 

A second desirable trait of a teacher is erit)iusiasin — enthusiasm for 
her work, enthusiasm for'lier pupils, enthusiasm for her .school, but 
always enthu.siasm that is gnder control and a result of genuine 
interest. ^ - 

There are other foundation 'traits on which any superstructure of 
professional preparation mu.st rest. The efficient teacher must be 


'McCall: ITow to Meavuro In Ekla<r«itjoii, pp. 11-12. 
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sincere, sympathetic, and she must have an abundance of tact. Ami 
how teacliors need to have ^ood plain common sense, an abiiitv to 
use sense in common thin<rs. The tea<-her who taught pupils on 
I-A)ngf Island ho\N to draw a map of a village in the western pai't of 
the State where she had i^onc to school did not possess ("nmnion sen>e. 
r It is a qualify easily discernible, Eflicient tenchin" does not result 
where it is absent. 

Good teaching by one who does not occasionally display a sense 
of humor is almost an impossibility, (five me a teacher who can 
have a irood huiorh with her pupils once in a while. A1 . <rive me 
<»ne that is lu-at and tidy both in person and in her schoolhouse. Good 
housekeopino is an evidence of p)od teacliiu;i. .\diled ju these and 
a corollary them are charaeferistic.s easily discerned, siudi a- 
ori^dnality and initiative. 

These traits or a sufficient number of them to piudnce efficient 
teaching: of children will not be pre.sent unless they have sound char- 
acter as ihoir support. Character or the lack of it can not be con- 
cealed for any <:rcat len«rth of time. It i.s education's uhimato aim 
am] thi> can not Ik- fully realized unless the teacher who points tlie 
way p(*svosscs it in ahiindance. 

C haractcri^tiCK rt'ifulthuj from pvojtyshwal }»'eiHiration. — Wo come 
now to the characteristics which constitute the superstructure. The 
most beautiful building may be toppled over by the first gale that 
strikes it unless it rests on a strong foundation o.xfending deep into 
the eai th. It i.s not a huihling. however, if it has only’ the foundation. 
If it. IS to bo Used at all there inusjt lie Inith that wliicli is largely 
invisible because it is deep underneath and that wliicli ri.sos above 
the ground where it is clearly discernible. The Avliole can not e.xist 
without all the parts. A teacher who {losses-scs nil the desirable 
cliaractei ist ic‘s nientioneil above should add to them characteristics 
which can be acquired only by special training. Among these are; 
Sound .scholarship, ability to question .skillfully and Uj, adjust teach- 
ing to individual needs, and ability to present .subject matter so as 
to attract and hold the attention of pupils. 

I desire to mention one. more significant cliaracteristic. The teacher 
who keeps abreast of the times not only profe.ssionally but in current 
events, the teacher who can talk simp but whocan talk other things, 
tw, \9 one that supervisors want, because she is one that boys and 
girls want. 

VoncImU>}i.— In a word, the teacher wlio shows that she can get 
her pupils to work with her, who can gain and keep their interest, 
developing in them democratic and studious habits, which result in 
giadual progress toward knowledge and good social living, wlio is 
a real human being, ^KJiyommendable personal traits, well trained 
for her work, displays several characteristics of eflBcient teaching. 


IMPROVEMKNT OF SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 

What Has the Supervisor to Offer Superior, 
Experienced Teachers? 

t 

i'yiik I! MooRti 

i'onu n I itivciHitu, Uhoni. V >’ 


■It seenjs pob^^ihro, even probable, that not a few teaclieis aiul 
Mip< M isoi ^ w oiild dispose of this topic by answerin<f *• Nothin"."' 
AihI why not/ Is it not common educational practue to tite file 
ivnn suiK-nor fo, the hi"he.‘^t (ute"ory in which teachers are placed 
nlieii ranked according to their value as teachers^ In other words 
the superior teacher is the ■‘top-notch'’ teacher. Furthermore, in 
this particular instance, this superior teacher is not onlv .Miiierior in 
potentiahne.s but i.s -exiienenceil ” as well. She is not merely a 
jrifted novice of e.xcephonal promise but a superior professional prac- 
.tioner who has arrived, who has achieved, and whose achievements 
. I.ave been recognized. It i. a.<sunied that she possesses the trainin" 
.>>ential to her task rejrardleas of ..the source of this trainin" and 
l-avii." attained this distinction she is no lon"er ohliuated termeet 
tmninium or avenijrc standards a.s set up by leaclier-trninin" in.^titu- 
nor... or scIukiI systeni.s. She has .surpas-^^d all these and is perfdvm- > 
..." her profesMonal labors on a superior or hifrher plane 
Ih.t .superior as used here is a relative term. It ,s applied to a 
. ... which a certain de-Tee of variability is nnescapable. In 

d.o. , the upper limit is neither fi.xed nor known. The lowef limit, 
or. the other hand, is "iven such definition as is pos.sil,le with our 
l.us.mt kjiowled"^^ of fhe nature of teaching ami may be said to be 
I'xod. ihe difticultios of such definition need not diseus.sed here 

since the classilieation is frankly assumed. ^ ’ 

Simv tl„s Wns..,lic.atio„ is will, o, it upper |imi, i, „ 

iH. s„^„„H.r„H-in suit,, of rich and varied ..vpe. ienre- 
an II, al I,,.,- |„„fess,„„al qualifications nnay he enhano,.,! an, I her 
lup-l, lo',^ ,,,,,, I,, rv..„ l,ipd,or. Or p,„ pri„r.i,„e |„ , 

I Ir h.acl„„p. ,S so p-ood but ll,„t i, n,„.v Ik, ma.Ie ladle,-. 

7 he lenmm,;.teac/Mn /"•occaa.-Supervision ,s primarily r,.„ 
w„h Ihe learn .np.tcaching process-in a school silnation In- 

; ■'"P''' v,s„ry ft,nclio„ is so vitally a p,„-| of ihe lo«,-„i.„.. 

ri..lNng p,-,„,,.ss ,l,„t fur ,be sake of in.licalino II,.- i„le,..-„l reb- 
ionsl„|,s ,t s.K-,„s in piece h, s|K-„k of the U-a,-„i„gqe«d,iug- 

supervi.soiy ptocess. ^ 

Just as supm-isiun his not tmlll leta-ntly l*cn,„e an ,.s«.ntinl e,lu- 
f, , notion ,„sf », at an earlier slttRe of clin-alional .levelop 
pio (-SMOIIIII Ipiii-liing was not an e.s.sei,linl in llie eilm-ative 
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process. But professional teaclung and supervision are no.w ac- 
cepted as essential. Furthermore, the most gifted- learners tend 
to seek the a.ssistance of professional teachers. Even the mature 
scholar of rare achievement crosses continents and seas for the sake 
of sitting at the feet of a great teacher. Consider any list of emi- 
nent men — for example, the winners of the Nobel prizes (awarded 
in the fields of pliysics, chemistry, medicine, literature, and peace) — 
and note the influence of teachers who have played their parts in 
the development of these intellectual giants. Such gifted men and 
women are deeply indebted to the institutions of learning and the 
teachers who have directed their learning and research. Followinf» 
the same line of argument in the learning-teuching-supcrvisory 
process, with special consideration for the teacher, it .M?cms (|uite 
as obvious that the most gifted teacher is indebted to the supervisor. 
In short, the cooperative efforts of su|")erior exj)04'ienced teachers 
and able supervisors can load only in one direction— that of improv- 
ing the, educative process. Evidence indicating that they tlo so 
lead follow’s : 

Opinions of During January and Fobmarv «.f 

the i)ro.sont year the writer participated in the regional conferences 
of tlie district sui>erintcndents of tlte State of New York, at whicli 
the central theme for discussion was that of supervision. At these 
conferences each superintendent was invited to indic-ate in a para- 
graph what the supervisor has to offer a superior experienced teacher, 
and also tp name two superior experienced teachers to whom the 
question now under discussion might be addre.s.sed. All superin- 
tendents making reply indicated their belief that the supervisor had 
something to offer the superior experienced teacher, and, in most 
cases either by direct statement or implication acknowledgment was 
made of the superintendent’s indebtedne.ss to these teachers. The 
composite district superintendent of New York, when asked, What 
has the supervisor to offer superior experienced teachers? replied 
as below, (The items are listed here in a rough descending order 
i of f”e<]uency.) 

1. Encmirofie, c.Tproaa approval, compliment, commeild. Inspire. 

2. Utilize superior experienced teachers In teachers' conferencea In demon- 
strations. In the consideration of problems of method, school and class manage- 
ment. and the Mke. (This Is found to be mutually l)enefldal to both suiwrlor 
experienced teachers and to those of Ic.sser abilities.) * 

3. Report to superior tencheVs Important new experiments; call attention to 
recent findings and reporta 

4. Suggest new boots, recent articles, new materials, and ftew uses of cqnip- 
ment or materials. 

6. Suggest new methods and devices, 

C. Advise and a.sslst In securing opportunities for professional grrowth, 

7. Give then) definite problems to try out and report upon. 
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8. Use their exceptional cooperative powers for the good of the entire district 
MMd the community. 

0. Obtain their assistance in the selection, adunnistratiun. and Interpretation 
of standardizwl tests. ,, 

10. Get them better positions. Superior teachers should realize no limits. 

11. Encourape superior csperienced teachers to rate the supervisor, as a 
supervisor, that be may become more efficient. 

12. Suppest m..re profes.sionaI training, interest them la extension courses. 
ktH'p them in ti*uch with scientific advancement. 

13. Show cmifidorice In their work, secure better workiiip conditions, give 
iliem .^rKX’ial recogTiition. 

14. I sc influence to get such teachers to <crve its officers in teachers* organl- 
TJitions, 

1;>. Invito them to assist in curriculum revision. 

The fo!lowin<r para^u-aphs from suporintciulents* letters arc ilUhs- 
trativc : 


It soonis to me Ihnf one of the thiups a sii|x'rintendent nilpht do for his 
superior experienced teacher would ho to point the wn.v to better profe.ssional 
traininp in order that .^lie mipht cventuall.v ()u,illf.v for a supervisory po.sltlon 
t>ne impht use the superior teacher as a .leraonst ratinp model teacher for his 
le.s.s well-oualificd leachcr.s. Thi.s would be of value to both groups of teachers. 
The superintendent mipht luinp to the .'-ervicps of his suiH*rior experienced 
teachers the advice of iljo t<late .supervisor; he mipht direct her attention to 
the be.st profc.ssional l.ooks; give her rospnn.sit.le positions amonp his teachers 
on his conference i>roprams; and mjnu‘oi:i-ai.li lior plans and furnish them as 
models lo his other leacber.s. .she woubi thus be put on her plane of liest 

lierformanco when she knew her work was heinp used ns a model for other 
teachers to follow. 

My experienced superior teachers work me harder than the otliers. and 
I think my visii.s m their schools arc loss in danger of becoiulnp iiorfunctory 
than they nre at the scIukiIs of more indilTerent Icacher.s. Such teachers 
generally hnve definite policies in (heir minds which they wish to iliscusa 
carefully ami about which they wish advice. Very often this means looking 
up further nialorials for them ami my being able to study further their diffi- 
culties and eventually. I hope, showing then, bow to study them nut for 
themselves in the books and articles I have been able lo find for them Then 
too. I u.se my superior teachers to try out experiments which I hope to be able 
to supge.st largely in the whole territory later. The teachers know whv they are 
.xperimont ng and are on their mettle. I have al.Mi sent teucher.s over to ri.-dt 
heir sohoo Is. always letting them know ehoad. and asking them to plan care- 
ft.ltv and discuss thoroughly what they have done with their visitors If they so 
tiesire. These same teachers demonstrate frequently at conferences, and serve 
on commutes which take the lead In phmnlng work for the district as « whole 

lave not lieen able to give them as much extra definite attention as I shofild 
kt. but I do try to have them feel that they uro the advance guard and set 
them some definite goal toward which they may advance. 

”'7! ''"Oier wre ronfrlbulln* lo me rntber 

Ihnn I lo her. I hope II le eol quile .0 bail m II lookie ihough I do aol deaj 
ny depeadence u|H.n her. I l,y i„ see lhat .be may groy and learn Ibrmigh 
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A soperlur teadiei s ability slioiikl l>e ..giiii^d by extendiiiK her sphere of 
usefulness beyond her school dlstrUt. she enn be used at tvucliers* conferences 
either to actunlly demonstrate the hlyh spots in her work with a group of her 
pupils present or she may Iw given an i.piK.rtunity to lend the discussion when 
some general problem of school management is under discussion. The sujter- 
intendent may find it to his advantage to have her score his efficiency as a 
< supervising official. The sui>erli)tendent .should stimulate his superior teachers 
to make every possible effort to grow in their chosen profession. There is great 
danger iii becoming self-saU.sfled. Such a ct.ndltlon Is fatal to the sucve.ss 
already achieved. Even superior teachers .should be made to realize rtint there 
is no limit to the promotion open to tftem if they will but (jualify. 

Opiniom of teachers. — Turnin<r now to the superior experienced 
teachers themselves, we tinci an equally interesting list of statements 
regarding the service.s rendered by the supervisor. Again the items 
are offered in order of frequency of mention. 

1. Unfailing interest and enthusiasia. synipatlietic fncouragcuu-ut'; fciirlc'-'- 
though human in the e*>nsideratloa of difficulties. 

2. Confer(*nce after visitation at which spf ddc items are i‘\aluated. 

d. Coopernihin in new projects and (alliag attention tu >iew metliuiis. lae 
cedures, devices, and tlic like. 

4. Enccuragemcal of freedom and initiative in new procedure- and projects. 

5. An npproaclialtlc mnuner; does not come as ;iii in.siH'ctor ; teacher tioe- net 
feel in awe of him hut is free to n.-k f<ir jissistam c. 

8. Recognition of tliiags well done (and sa\ -ni ; wliere weakiics-i-; jire fevind 
remedies are silgge.-ted. 

7. Opportnni tic's arc offered for oh-ei vaiioii.. nf otliers doing similar work 
and of demonstration lessons. 

8. Informal «onlerenccs and ili.-ni.-sioiis aiicr contVreaee addre—es. 

It. Assistaneo in tlndlng suitable jiving naarters. 

10. A .system of lendliig liooks for tlie use of l)oth tem lier and pupils. 

11. Reiwrl.s on oliservat ions nnd re-nlis In otlier m Ii.miIs. 

12. Assistanct' in .struring lietter tspiipianit. btatks. maps, thaiiges in tiuild- 
Ing. yard, equipment, and the like. 

13. Suggestions us to new iiietiaids and nait<TnTl>K^^iad imnliig teacher in 
toiieh with experts, 

14. l’roiaptm>s.s in atleiidiag to clerical and administrative mailers. 

15. Mnintnining liigii teaching standards ami rating tencl'.ers accordingly; 
securing adt'qunie salaries; checking rc|ieits and organization carefull\. 

18. Assistance in testing programs, 

17. Assistance In grouping ami tiltci imllng cliisscs ami in ;.ro\hling for 
individual differences. 

18. I’nivision for .small fund immedlatel\ avnilahle for su|»))lies. 

in. I)lscus.slons with iwirons which will pnve way for desirahle change- 
Criticisms of ixitron.s rcporttnl in a frank itrof.-ssiomil niHiim r. 

20. Opporliinlty lo demon.strute to other Icnchers wlmt pupils have achlcvts). 

The following paragraphs are taken from the teachers’ replies. 

After amsh'orliig thoughtfully Avhni the servtTcs of my siiiu'ivlsor have 
meant to me. I have decided that In matters of ordinary teaching routine, 
such ns methods, selection of lextlMK>ks. etc.. I have not felt the nt*ed of id- 
asslstanc<‘. I have liked, once in a while, to evHimite my itrogrnm with him. 
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I have also likwl (.» .listUMS win, l,im new rMjHiremeiits hd(1 iVw feauircs of 
t-du«itionul work ,is j, has boon no<ossary nn,! ativisablo ro adopt them 
I Imvo approoiatod his ofmm^ration and a.lvbo in s,.rm- es|HMiallv dlfficnlt 
problem win, the (Htasionnl pupil nr n,eml,or of a district. Ho has riven 
Itisplration and supiKUt in lattncliing: ni>on..soine new ondonvor In tbe district. 
Itt wneral. l wottld say that I hafo been helm'd by his moral l«okinp. hU 
ai vicc'in oxtretnilies. atid by n„. insjdration of eoun.vHin,: with him in regard 
((► n<‘\v i‘(Jucati<uial dt*voloj>inents. 

If vour topic refers to teachers from a larger place who are lo work In a 
rural .-ommunity. I think the tirit tuost valuable senice a snporvN.-r o«n 

or IS to fiiko vhiwrj* ot smirmK rontreni;;! rom.clin;:< fm ih«* trnrhorV 
homo if she is not familiar with the place. Ity conversation with the ikshtIc 
10 can .save her I rouble if they have not Ixs'ii attustometl to miKlern inetho<ls 
m teachtiig. If h:is been valuable to know that J» s„,K'nisor Is sufficiently 
.nicnstc|d to give the teacher frt>tHlom emmgh to express t.er own individuality 
am Initlatlvo in teaching and yet to he always ready wiiii helpftil sn^Tr,siirms. 
I^^tn ns fo nu'thfKl niul adflitionni nmterini for content. ✓ 

The kind of suiK'rvision that I prefer and whhh bits hel|KHi me the moat 
IS that of an a.tive nature, if that term Is iM'rmissitde. 1 eniov having the 
snm'nisor take jNtrt in the rwitntioti. I do not like to have him sit still and 
say nothing. 1 had one sutierrisor who would stand f(.r a half In. nr with 

arms fold.',!, silent a.s a staine, That form of supervision nearly drov^ me 
iiistmctoil. ^ 

The supervi.sor has nun h to (.ffer tlu' exm‘riciurd teacher 1 find I have 
<h.»sei, these items wldeh seem to b,' nioM valuabl.. to me; Heartv and 
sMnpathetic eoo,a>ration in tried and experimental pn^-edures; giving of self 
Ml the line in which he exoells: the iHuieflt ..f the viewp<.int of the h,oker-on 
:md asslsinnee in individual pupil-, llffieulty diagi.oMs, i„ extreme eases help 

The sitpervi.sory servi.T of my superintendent has Ihs'M lu lpfnl to me in many 
ways. During my early exirerlenee in rnral school work, she gave me many 
suggest, ot.s for grouping and alteriuiling ela.s.ses. ity c.muuending the ehib 
-Ireii s work, appiovitig of ,1,'viees I w„. „slng in teaching arithmetic and Kng- 
lisli. and askmg permission to .show them to other tmicliers she gave me en- 
couragement when I considered tenehlng an 8-grade s,'hool of ;t:t pupils u most 
diseouraging task. Her interest in sehotd fnir.s. siK-aklng confe-ts. track meets, 
and junior project chihs created a spiii, of eompetlllm, and closer contact with 
other sch,)ol.s. making otir work more Interesting. She often lent me new botJrT” 
for the puplN- n.so a.s well a.s my own. By inviting me to her home for .Safur- 
ilay conferences uml sc-inl gatherings she ••fTerod me a means of becoming 
acquainted wllb other rural teachers and gave us an opportunity to discuss our 
Iiroidems. Her pleasing smile. ch,H'rfiil words, and perhaps an Interesting story 
told to the children brought about a spirit of friendliness and gootl will Filled 
with enlhu-Hiasm for her work ami posse.sslng a ve.iy frank atui sympathetic 
nature she hirs often bet‘n on in«:plrntinii to me, 

( otK-hjiwn . — In the liplil of the forcgoiiijj it .seems imnetTssHiy to 
sitmnuinze categorically just what the supervisor lias to offer the 
siiitcrior experienced teacher. Ceilain fundamental |)i inciples relat- 
ing to the leurning-teaching-stipervisorv process have lw*en reeog- 
nizoil. lioth siipcrvi.sors and teachers have frankly ansvveie,l the 
211 2 
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question under discussion in the light of their professional experi- 
ence. , 

There .seems to b?but one conclusion, viz, that the superior experi- 
enced teacher is better equipped to profit by supervision than are 
those teachers of lower rating, and that she in turn challenges the 
supervisor to render the highest possible supervisory service. These 
findings corroborate the theory that supervision is not a nnikeshift 
a.ssistance for weaklings who are failing, or for the condoning of 
professional mediocrity, but a high profc.ssional service of grcate.si 
value to those of highest profe.xsional achievement 


What Has the Supervisor to Offer Beginning Teachers 
Without Professional Preparation and with Such 
Preparation? 

U. L. t\ KhT 

CotnmiHuotur of Kilucatiori, Tn ntim, A . V -- 


In the consideration oi this suhjcct it may be well to start re- 
freshing our minds ns to the chief purpose <i^^upervision. What is 
a supervisor for? A reading of recent prmi^ssional literature on 
supervision and visitation ti> schools that are elTectivelv .‘supervised 
ought to demonstrate that (he fundamental purpose of supervision 
is to improve instruction which is given to eliildren in a ohisMOoni. 
This may seem (o be a rather trite statement because in the final 
analysis this is the purpose of all educational activity. What we call 
admihistration ’ in a school system, or ei'i'ii “ business mamiire- 
incnt should have as its ultimate objective the improvement of 
instruction. Some aspects of school operation, however, arc more 
remote from this end than olhor.s. 

By supervision, we usually think of the various techniques which 
a supervisor uses with a teacher and with pupil.s to bring about im- 
mediate improvement in the learning process. It should bo evident, 
therefore, that the supervisor’s task is somewhat diflforent from the 
teacher’s task. Tin* teacher must know the subject matter which 
she is to present, mu.'^t understand cdiild nature, must have definite 
objectives of education, and niu.st be able to promote those ex- 
periences in the cl.assroom whi^h will bring about the ends which 
she desires. The supervisor must know all of these things but must 
realize that in the main her taslc is to assist tlie teacher to carry out 
the program and not to act as a first-hand agent with the pupils. 
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To be successful, therefore, a supervisor must go somewhat further 
than the teacher. She must, of course, be thoroughly grounded in 
tlie philosophy of education. She must know modem society and 
its changes, and the demands which these changes make on the school 
cm riculuin. She must understand child psychology and its relation 
to proper methods of teaching. She must be thoroughly familiar 
with scientific studies of edtication which have done so much to 
change the specific methods of presentation in individual subjects. 
She must be able to fit her plans to the pos.sibilities of (he particular 
I'cgion in which she works. 

liejond all tiii.s. however, it is necc^.^urv for (he supervisor to 
anaiv/ce tlie teachers wlio are working with ner and to try to under- 
stand what these teachers need and how they can be helped. She 
must realize (hat it wilj^be. impossible for her to treat all teachers 
alike, and that (he kind of work which the.se people can do depends 
largely upon their previous education, social background, and ex- 
pei icnce. The sii|n‘rvisor inu.st therefore consider the iw.ssibilities of 
her work in the light of the training and experience of (he people 
with whom .she must work. 

It is obvious (hat (he sujiervisor's task with a beginning teacher 
who has had very little professional training will be quite ditferent 
Irom her (n.sk with one who has had what we now term to be adequate 
professional preparation. I presamc (hat by adequate professional 
preparation we mean at least graduation from a high school and 
graduation from a 2-ycar nofmal-a'hool cour.se. It may be that the 
time will come when this amount of normal-school training will not 
be considered adequate, but under present standards in this country 
it represents a fair average of professional training for elementary 
schools. At the present time wo arc well aware that this .standard is 
not being reached by many rural school-teachers of the country. 

Conditions as to tcacfier impoTathn in New Jersey.— The State of 
^ew Jersey has liad, up to the present time, a system of allowing 
teachers to enter their first year of service upon the completion 
of the equivalent of a 6-weeks’ summer-school course following high- 
school graduation. Certain requirements have made it necessary for 
the teacher to continue summer-school work year after year until the 
perinancnt certificate is attained at the end of six summers of work. 
You may be interested to know that we have practically reached the 
end of this method, as the State board of examiners has voted that 
beginning with July 1, 1928, no teacher will be given even a tempo- 
rary license unless she has c(Mnpleted a year of normal-school work. 
It is the intention of the State to continue to add to this qualification 
so that at the end of two years a 2-year normal-school course will be 
required t>f every entrant into the profession. 
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During the last five ok six years the iiuinbor (»f beginning teachers 
who have entered from a summer scliool has been gradvially decreas- 
ing. Four or five years ago there were about such people coining 
into oui‘ schools every year. Last September there were fewer than 
100. It is evident, therefore, that the rural supervisors, or heli)ing 
teacher." as they are called in Xew* Jersey, now face considerable 
difference in the training of teacliers who begin under their sU])cr- 
vi.siou. In the past, practically all of these lieginners have been in 
schools under tlie supervision of helping teachers. It has been re- 
markable to see the improvement which these girls have made in two 
or three years and to know what the helping teacheis ha^e been abli* 
to dt) to inculcate in them the latest methods of teaching. In fact, 
this ha.s been so prominent that we have often said that the helping- 
.teacher system in New Jersey is. in effect, a traveling normal "chool. 
giving a training during the first four or live years <»f a young teaclir 
er " sei'vice w^ich is <|uite comparable to the training which woiiM 
he received by thc)se attending a normal schmd. 

of thr, u'ork of untratHcd fcao/u'ix. — J hen* are certain 
featuiH's in the work of the New .ler.sey helping teachers which mnv 
help t(» indicate the kind of help which a supervisor should give to 
Ix'ghming teachers who have had practically no professional prepa- 
ration.* Ill the first j)laoe, one of the outstanding fealims has been 
^le emphasis which has been placed upon <leii!oii"tra( ion. It has 
lieen felt that one of the methods winch brings about improvement" 
of teaehnig a.s rapidly as anything is that of giving the beginner an 
opportnnity to observe effective teaching. 

\\e probably fail to realize how isolated <«ur teachers are when 
they enter upon the actual classi-oouL work. 'I'liey are^ Hiucli more 
isolateil tharf beginners in many other ||nes of work. .V vouiig law- 
yer. for o.xample. can attend court and listen to other lawyers present 
their cases. A young doctor has an opjairliinity to watch operations 
at a ho.spilal or to discus.s cases with his brother practitioner. An 
apprentice in a field which requires skilled labor is e<»ii"tantly thrown 
with more skilled workers, .so that he <*an learn by watching and hv 
imitating them. This situation does not apply. to the young teacher. 
.Vs ."oon as she ste|)s into the classroom she is confined for the entire 
<lay so that it is impossible for her, especially when teaching in a 
rural .si hool, to have any opportunity to watch other people practice 
the profession in which she isengnge<l. The result is that most young 
teachers attempt to teach as they were taught, and iniismiich as their 
most recent memory is the tyin; of teaching whicli they leeeived in 
high school, they arc apt to follow the methods which they mnemlHT. 
however imulequale these may be for meeting the needs of a' riirar 
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M lionl. It IS imvssilvy. tlieicforo, for the siiiiervisor to denionstrnte 
lo tills bo^oiiner propci- methods of instruction and to j^ivc her an 

oplKMtunity to watch other teachers who have be(‘oine skilled in their 
)irofc'ssion. 

It is esseiilml that the supervisor hiiild up at once a feelinjr „f 
ladeship so th^ the befrinner knows that the siif)ervisnr exi^tv i„ 
'lelp her ^row jlTid not to condemn her. or to insi.ect I.er for a formal' 


i.iiinj; 


Not lon^ra<ro, I ran an-oss a statement, translated from the Italian 
am hoi. Ih'nedetto C’ro.e. which represents. I helicvo. tln\ attitude 

which supervi.-ois must in. •ideate in yourifr ’teacher.s. It rims as 
fnllo\v>: 

T.. kiunv .111(1 f. Imv.. I„m ti,,. ,,oxv..r „f Iramlnj:. k. be ediicnled mid to he 
Miial.l- lo mnirove oiic-s .'duration, is |.. i,riii|; one's Hfe to a standstill. n„d 
llio riii:Iii name t<»r Tlii> i.>. nnf litV. hnt 

I he most essential attitude, therefore, for a yotinj; teacher to irot 
Is tliat the supervisor is a s.Miree of help and a person who will frnide 
her over the .lifTiciilties of teachinp which she is bound to find. If .she 
■an -el this attitmle .m the start she will brin- her problems to the 
Mipervisoi- and not attempt to conceal them in order to hide her own 
weaknesses. 

It isohvioits. of course, that there are a <,neat many details of school 
niana-einent on which the be-inninfr teacher with no professional 
irainin- needs help. For e.xample, .she needs much help in tlie or- 
iranization of her daily .sclicdtile and in the arran-ement of her cla.s.= 
w.irks) (lint she will -ive proper attention to individuals and imder- 
'tand the unportam e of nssi-nin- worth-wliile work for the jnipils 
to do when not in .lireci contact with the teacher. Such work, for 
example, ns Hofl’inan. of Illinois, has done in settin- np a detailed 
pioprnm for the rural teacher is very necessary for thi.s hofrinneiv 
She needs help in makin- assifrnments to pupils and in determining 
reasonable slandnnls whicli pupils .should reach. She has a ri-^ht to 
expect her supervisor, to ‘ understand the thin-s whicl. she dWn't 
know and to be xvilhnt; to teach her these thin-s patiently, jnovided 
she IS wilhnc to learn. If supervi.sors can handle such situations, 
he-inner.s will not think of them ns people who are oxpeclinfr yonn- 
lencliers to do the impos.sible or to rcafh in a few weeks an effirienev 
wli^ch it has taken other teachers years to acquire. 

Supm'fmon of f/u‘ 'loork of inexperienced prepared teaehers.—T\\^ 
supervisor .should, however, take a different attitude with a bcfrinning 
teacher who comes to her with proper profe.ssional proparatiom Tins 
(eac her should know many of the details of .school manafrement. Her 
noimal-school education should have given her a reasonable knowl- 
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edge of the subject matter which she is to present and her observation 
and practice teaching should have. made her conscious of some of the 
desirable practices of school management and organization. Conse- 
quently, it ought to be possible for the supervisor to start on a. higher 
plane. 

There arc some people, possibly teachers aipong these, who feel 
that a supervisor is unnecessary for those teachers who enter their 
work with the proper professional preparation. Until we secure a 
standard definiti'on of such preparation, which is far liigher than any 
which we now have, this argument will hardly hold water. The 
.supervisor should understand, however, that she is not fulfilling her 
duty when she allows a prepared teacher to become satisfied with 
mediocre performance or with the technique which might be consid- 
ered good for a j)er.son without profe.ssional preparation. Tlie super- 
. visor should make this beginner feel that she is starting on a high 
plane and that it is possible for her to con.'^tantly study her job and 
' improve technique as she progre.sses. 

There are too many normal-school graduates who feel that be- 
cause they have be.en graduated from a normal school, their prepa- 
ration is complete, and that they van now apply it tp the cla.ssroom 
situations. Teaching will never become that kind of a job. It is 
not the task of the normal .school to teueb certain static rules of pro- 
cedure and then turn a girl out to practice this f)rocedurc on innoctfnt 
and unsuspecting children. As Bode says in his Modern Educational 
Theories : 

The diffeiviice iH'tweeii a doniocrutio aiid aii nristo<Talic socief,? Is that a 
democratic s(x.'lety uiidorstands that coiis^mt cIiiuiko is uoces.'iary in all lituys 
of activity, Vherea.s an niistocralic sociefy is sntisfitHl wltli Uie status quo. *' 

Just a.s the supervisor *nuist make the beginner without profes- 
sional preparation realize the neces.sit.y of grow th, so site must make 
the beginner with preparation realize the same- necessity, e.xcept that 
the latter is starting on a higher let^el. 

The supervisor should offer the beginner with professional prepa- 
ration an opportunity to cooperate with others in her vicinity in a 
study and adaptation of the curriculum to the schools in that neigh- 
borhood. I do not mean thai such a beginner .should be expected to 
■do elaborate research work or even to make extensive contributions 
to curriculum modification, Ghe may very well, however, be a mem- 
ber of a committee in her region which is either doing soitie original 
jA'ork in constructing courses df study or attempting to adapt the 
State course of study to the immediate environment. The super 
visor should expect this beginner ^ continue her reading and her 
studying along the lin<^ of the scientific study of education .so that 
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she may make application to her classroom technique of the prin- 
ciples, of nmthod in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and other subjects 
which are the result of laboratory experiments. She might even 
encourage .such a tiuicher to e.xperiment with nei\ types of method, 
nllhoii^h it may be nece.s.sary lo delay this until the beginner has 
found herself. I have in mind an exix'riment which is now being 
conducted in a rural school in one of the counties of New Jersey in 
theiipplication of some principles of the Dalton plan for geography 
and history in the upper gi-ade.*^-. 

This beginning teacher should also be exiiected ‘to make contri- 
butions at such a place ns a county institute, or. possibly be able to 
dcnion-strate within a short time, certain principles of method for 
the ob.servation of teachers who have had no professional prepara- 
tion. In all of the.'-e (hingsjhe supervisor liiiist be so well informed 
•and so skilled that she can meet the growing needs of this kind of 
j bofrinnoi and stiinulato her to further advancemem. There are 
undoubtedly, times when it is well to say to a teacher that a particu- 
lar piece of work lias been d<.no l)etter than the supervisor herself 
might be ahh* to do it. There are ninny other times, however, when 
the supervisor should fake the attitude that whereas a piece of work 
niigit bo satisfactory for a beginner without preparation, it is 
iinwnit 11 of a begiMner who lias had adequate preparation and 
who has the uniliition to goon to do artistic fttaihing- 

■\\'Trat I have said, (lierofore. amounts really to the nece,ssity of 
iiaving super! i.sors who can analyze the need.s of ‘variously trained 
begnnnbi-s who come undc-r their suiiorvision. There are certain 
principles of teaching which may apply to all beginning teachers. 

Imt there arc many others which must vary according to the prepara- 
tion bf the beginner. The supervisor must, iberefore. attempt to 
rccaU her own beginning days in teaching and give such sympathetic 
liclifflo the hK'ginner without preparation as will encourage this be- 
ginner to study and to observe, to imitate, and to be unafraid of 
critici.sm. She must, at the same time, be progressive enough in her 
own thinking and reading to be able to stimulate and to encourage 
the beginner with preparation to feel that although .she is* starting * 
her work on a higher plane than is one with no preparation, she 

has not roKhed the limit, bnl has only ,o tap the possibilities 

elL'cioiiry in trachinii. 
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How May Eighth-Grade Promotion Standards Be Made 
Effective Agencies of Supervision? 

h. H. KltA^)m I 

SupriiiU4*fidnif , UnUtOtkc Tnxninhxp , I*ti. 


Pj*oiiK»tic)n 1 roll! (lu‘ tn thr liiirli sclmnl in 

under the jmi>tli«tion of nnmty >u|)(’rinUMi(lem> li:i- until nveiillv 
ln*en (ifpeinlent rliii-jly ii|)un "landings obtained In jHipils on re- 
plies t<^exaniinalion «jUe.-lions of the traditional essay lyi'i*. (’oimtv 
exiiininatioiis «»! this kind lane letl teaeheis to einplani ’i* eonlent 
which they were leusota'ildy 'lire would a|»|)car in the exaininal mils. 
Somethin^ in the nature ol an e.\i i a nin ieiiliini ha> tlnis been 
irrowin*; up. Mmli interest Ini' developed in what should be dalle 
to remedy the siiiialion. adiiiilledly a bad om-. Two ae<oiints of 
recent attempts to llml siicli a remedy follow ; 

A ppi'jiisal of thf t;/pr of c,r<wii nation ijuistioos Ib'do the 

hi^h-school entrance m.iinination ipiestions were secured frain 
tJt) I’ennsyivania cuiinty superintendents, Ify sorlinj' and totalin*^ 
tlie tyj)es ot ipiestions a'lv,»'d. the freijuein y of (Mvurreiico cd' eerliiin 
kinds ot (|iieslions was deteiniined. From (lie tabulations niatle h\ 
tliis melhoii ol analysis the followinir outstandino feiitures were .* 
stninmiri/.ed : (1) Very little use was made of ohjeetive tests; (-J) 
the pereenta^e ol *' subjeet ive " ipiestions ran very bio|i. Many ipies- 
tioiis be;ran with " Di.-etiss," Desi ribe,” “'rell why": examina- 

tions in teehnieal anunmai' lathei- than in Knplisb were (he inle; 
( 4 ) a scale to measure the ipnility of handwiitiiip was iioi useii : 
(a) (lie exaniimitioiis m reading were oral: (G) .speed ami aeeuraey 
in tlie fmulanienlul juoc’es.ses of aritliinelic uete not stressed. ])ccUx^ 
muls were oiven a minor place represent inc; only siwcn-tenlhs oi 1 
per cent of all questions in arithmetic. A tytal of 17.1 |»ei Wuil of 
all question.s in arilhinetie called for a knowledge of bil^jind m - 
I oiints. latitude and lonfrilude. sipiaro root, iliscoimt, pmfil and Ins.s. 
or commi.ssion ami hrokerajre. A total of 5 per cent i<t all qiuvstiims 
called for a knowledge of paporinp. roolinjr. larnnitcrinp. piiviii'r. 
puintinfj;, fencin/jT, plasleriiij", or road budding; tudl (7) the examina- 
tion almost entirely neglected art and innsic, / 

Variation in stan/fards for ndmijotlon to Xo/fi 'ichool. — Dr. Q. A. 
W.. Rohrbaoh. of the T*nivor.sity of Pitptunrgh. recently made an 
enlightening .study uf Ingh-school entra^*e examinations in district.s 
under the jurisdidiotj of county supiplintendents of Pennsylvania. 
Data leinting to ipialifications of eiglUh-grade pupils were siim- 
marized in live tables with'the following headings: “ Rankeil dis- 
tribution of counties on the ba.sis of the |)ercentage of pupils who 
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nass hifrh-sfh()<)l entrance examinati<»ns nml a distribution of eiphth- 
pnulo pupils” “Standards for passing pupils in 1926-27,'- “Cri- 
Icna considered in passin^r „ pupil,” “Frequency distribution of 
die number of items consi<lered in passinp ptipils.'’ “ The reexuiniifa- 
lion of applicants who failed.” 

I* roni the data in the five tables Doctor Rohrbach made the fol- 
lowing obseivations: (1) Si.xty-three and five-tenths per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the eiphth prudes of 60 cofHtties complete the 
worli^of the elementiiry schools: .(ii) 22.9 per cent of the pupils 
tlirmiphout the State who attempt to meet our standards for hiph- 
M-ltool entrance fail— almost tT.OOO were rejected last year; {:$) 

'WO coiintie.^ have the .same procedure in testing pupils for hiph- 
school entrhmV; (4) dilferences fotind in standards, indicated in this 
ivport, are open to (piestion when all schools follow the same elemen- 
tary .school syllabus prepared by the department of public instruc- 
tion; (.^) the criteria employed in pa.ssinp or failinp pupils need 
to b<' placed on a more objective basis. Some counties me^ohjective 
lecbniqtios hill later treat them subjectively: (6) oO per cent of the 
loniities leexamine pupils .who fall: (7) three counties pivo per* 
mission to some failinp pupils to mter hiph school on probation; 
|H) one county e.xa^'es nonroshlFm. irfpils in the various districts 
and allows ot hoi^>^id'^po to hiph s(tiool on their eiphth-prade record: 
<9) in one comp/a preliminary e.xamination is piven and pupils who 
pa.ss this lyrtt'^^clipible to tiVke entrance e.xaininations at the hiph 
v'hool will attend. 

^^^()r liohrhach reported his findinps before the joint meotinp 
rtlie county siipcrimendent.s' d“pai1mcnt and the rural-st^iool 
department of (he Pennsylvania State Education Aasociation on 
December 25). 1927. He recommended the"^ adoption of a uniform 
standard for pussinp for the State because all counties follow the 
•same <*lcmentary syllabus prepare<l by the department of public 
instruction. He also recommended the. appointment* of a committee 
to consider the findinps and make recommendations for the Consider- 
ation of the department at its nieetinp in 11928. A committee was 
appointed an<l is now workinp on the problem. 

KiijhtK (jr<uk promotion Htamionh throughout thr United /States.— 
An article in the January. 1928. number of tl^' Journal of Eijiica- 
fionul Research contains additional information concerninp eiphth- 
prade promotion standards. Beatrice Mcl^eod. of the Wyt^ninp 
State Department of JJducation. and Helen Irvinp.,superintendent 
of Carbon County, Wyo., report the result of a questionnaire s-ont 
to all the chief State educational officers of the varioiks^States. Two 
of the question.s asked and the nature of the replie.s received follow. 

1. Are uniform State examinations given in rural tichools for 
promotion to hiph school from the eiphth prailef Replies received 
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from 46 States suited iliai in ‘26 States pupils are promoted to hijili 
school as a result ^(f jiniform State examinations. Xo replies were 
received from Mississippi and Virginia, m 

2. Is the essay type of e.xamination or some newer type objective 
form used' Replies received from 15 States were to the effect that 
• •bjective e.xamination.^ are used in part. Delaware and Wyoming 
reported the U'C of objective examinations only as a basis for pro- 
motion to high*school. 

Fredicfire vi/lue of eu:iiml loitioi’^quest Ions. — 'I'lie value of deteJ iuin- 
ing experimentally the objective value of traditional type examina- 
tions as again.si that of objective types Avill at (Uice wcur. An 
account of an attempt to so determine follow>. 

Some time after the analysis of the U>24 entrance examinalicai 
cpiestions used in 60 Pennsylvania counties (previously discussed in 
this paper) the coo|K*ration of 7 county sujierintendents was .secured 
in an effort along this line. )'arious objective test.s were nseil in the 
7 counties: In county A. progno.stic tests: in county R. Illinois exami- 
nation: in counties C and D. Oris intermediate, mental ability; in 
county K. ()tis higher examination, mental ability: in county F. 
Terman intelligence; and in county G. Otis classitioation. 

At the end of the Hr.st semester in high school the grades (teacher 
marks) of the pupils who were admitted to high school in the seven 
counties were studied. A comparison of the two tyj)os of entrance 
scores with each other and with high-school sncce.ss as determined 
by teachers’ grades at the eiul of the first .<('mestei* .showed the folloy- 
ing results: (1) There was no high correlation between written ex- 
amination entrance averages and objective test entrance scores; (2) 
in four of the seven counties correlations between written entrance 
examinations and high-.school success were greater than correlation.^^ 
between objective entrance tests and high-school success, though the 
differences were not significant: (6) in two of the seven counties 
objective entrance te.sts correlated higher with high-school success, 
again, ponsignificant. differences; (4) the highest correlation found 
in the study was that made in one county between teachers' grades 
and high-school success: (.*>) the range of g;>rielations between writ- 
ten examination and high-.school success was from 0.67 to 0.C5, the 
average being t).,‘)2; (G) the range of correlations U'tween objective 
lests and high-school success was from 0.2G to 0.G5, the average 
being 0.54. 

The findings of this study seem to justify the following conclusions : 
Traditional written examinations for high-school entrance require a 
tremendous amount of labor and much time, and since they predict 
success in high .school no better than objective tests, they should be 
discarded in favor of objective tests. 
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I I'ends in tdiicaf/oiui/ }mH'fice . — Trends in practice indicated by 
the studies considered above and otlier similar ones mav be thus 
sumniarized : (1) The tendency in the United States seems to be 
tow aid the adoption of unifoi'in standards of hig^h-school admission 
in the various States; (2) improved written examinations, objective 
in t^pe, standard intelligence tests, and batteries of achievement tests 
are rapidly takinp: the place of the traditional essay type of examina- 
tion; (3) suiiervisory officials are inclined to postpone final decision 
as to the technic of testing to be used until experiments definitelv 
indicate the types which have highest predictive value. 

Th/’ effect of promotion standards on supervisors and teachers. 

I shall close wdth three personal observations as to the manner in 
which iinjMoved eighth-grade promotion standards have reacted on 
.supervisory and teaching practices. (1) The effect of the n.-e of cer- 
^tain standard tests in arithmetic has been to interest teachers and 
supertisois in economical ways of obtaining speed and accuracy in 
fundamentals. (2) Teachers, knowing that there is no oral reading 
te^t which pupils will be required to pass, emphasize the teaching of 
silent reading. (3) As the pupils will not be required to write on the 
traditional 10 questions in physiolog}' teachers arc relieved from 
covering many topics formerly included and have time to develop 
the health objectives outlined for the eighth grade— that is, personal- 
health habits, first-aid demonstrations, sanitation, and the like. 
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II. The Effect of Larger Rural Schools on the 
Solution of Supervisory Problems 


Adaptation of Supervision to the Needs of Teachers of 

Primary Grad^' 

Maucl C, Smith 

Pfitnary Supervisor, Connec t u ut 


I believe that the two schools I have chosen to talk about illustrate 
most of the, difficulties which are encountered bv the rural child, 
teacher, and supeiwisor. They iire botli 1-rootn schools: one has all 
.‘Trades and 20 pupils, the other has the first two ^railes and .‘^0 pupils. 
The teacher in the first one is fir^ormal-school fTraduato, the other is 
not. I poll niy first visits I realized that tho."e teachers were bc»th 
made of fine teachinj; caliber and that they would be the able co- 
operators they have proven to be. 

f'hangex needed m the fii'O srhoolx . — The teachers theiuselves were 
very hiiiuan: but both they and their pupils felt themselves on svni- 
pathetic but different planes. I was struck by the teacher activity 
and plannin^r and realized that before the teachers could do well 
1 the type of work they had the ability to accoinjilisli there must lie an 
increased flexibility in the physical features of the rooms, more and 
varied sup|>lies easily accessible to teacher and juipils, and a more 
tolerant and sane attitude toward the demands of a daily time 
schedule. ' 

In the first school there were .‘30 seats for the 20 children. With 
the help of the older boys extra seats were put up into the loft. 
When so many Scats had been removed there was space for small 
chairs which were made from oran^re crates. 'I'o-day there are some 
small commercial chairs there, also a sand table, a cupboard for 
lunches, shelves for wash basins, a library table, and a lar^e sup|)ly 
cupboard which runs from the chimney place to the corner and is as 
hi^li as the window sill. An entertainment reaped enough money to 
[. buy a white sink which is to be installed durinp the summer. Out- 
of-doors there has been built a larpe table under the trees where 
pupils eat their lunches when weather j)ermit.'^. A lar^'o swinjr. 
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window boxes, a work table which can be pulled to the ceiling of the I 

woodshed, when not in use, trellises around the outhouses^ and a 
cinder driveway arc other desirable features recently acquired. ’ 

A\ hen I was there last week there were very detinite plans for flower 
l>eds. 

Siniilir clianges have taken place in the .second school. Other 
changel may occur. During the past month the State art director 
conferred with iis concerning w^ays and means of beautifyin«r the 
n»oms and grounds. If the proposed rejiair list goes througirwith 
the sanction of the liqard. he will return in September to jilan the 

VVith the gradual acquirement of more freedom in space and of 
more materials, there were opportunities for the supervi.sor to point 
the way toward breaking down rigid subject-matter lines and the 
almost lixed adlierence to a linely .set-up daily schedule of 10 and 
I-') minute classes. 

I a.sked the.se teachers, with a number of others, to try a block 
program without definite periods spcciiied .for each group or grade. 

Ihe teacher experimenting was asked to check the time spent" with 
each group. The teachers agreed to try the plan, to keep track of* 
"hat they thought were the advantages and di.sadvantagcs. and to 
fXne their opinions in teachers' ineetin/Vs and supervisory conferences. 

Doth of the.so teachers and most of tlie, other teachers' arc now fol- 
l(*wmg a block jirogram in their schools. All of them arc ac- 
-piaintetl with what the group feels are the strong points and the 
dangers of (lieir adopted daily .schedules. Some have progressed 
to a new program planned daily with the children to meet the needs 
of that particular day. 

7///)c.s' of Huperri^onj ajn*i\sfanre requested or developed.— Y\\o hig- 
gest cry for help \vas in the field of “ seat work ” or “ out-of-cla^^s 
activities." It was most dillicult to get the teachers to believe the 
children could initiate and execute a piece of work bv themselves 
and also to get them to be .satisfied with the child’s pt^duct. 

In our teacher meetings we have laid greatest stress on oiit-of- 
cla.ss activities. J here are often heated arguments bccamse not all 
agree .:pon what is worth-while work nor upon when to make plans 
with the.children. I believe, all of the teachers would agree that 
the out-of-class work must he' planned and organized with minute 
care. 'Dhis is the hardest of ta.sks for the 1-room school-teacher 
who has .so many grades and groups with such diversified interests 
It was not ea.sy to convince the teachers that they were not wa.sting 
Ome when they were “just Ulking things over ’’'with their groups. 

I fimi that the generally used .supervi.sory agencies, including 
teachers’ meetings. denion^att«h’ class exerci.ses. visiting dav.s. and 
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informal diagnostic tests yield valuable rosults. Wo have Used also 
with especially good results an exhibit of work collected from our 
schools and posted at the State normal school. There we had an 
all-day session of the teachers. The program consisted of observa- 
tion and evaluation of the materials exhibited and of a question box 
relating to them. 

Certain achievement a in the school of two (jrades. — In the first 
and second grade room each day the pupih; summarize what each one 
has accomplished and evaluate the achievement. They are such 
harsh judges of one another that the teacher is forced to act as 
a protector. They are learning to be more and more tolerant and 
considerate, however. If a child has really woiked. he is ‘-uro to 
find a champion in his group: if ho ha.s not made good um> of bis 
time he knows he will not find favor. 

The newspaper and bulletin board offer opportunities. I ha\e 
seen such statements as tliese. " You may work on your puppet show 
to-day.” I hope some one will finish the poem book to-day.*’ Walter 
may choose some one to help him put liis nuivie in order,” ami ‘‘ You 
^may draw your poem pictures to-day.*’ 

•School starts in that room wlu n the bus arrives. Each child has 
.something he has left from the day before. .sof»n as the teacher 
is ready she calls individual pupih by name or taps tliem on (he 
shoulder. They come to class wuthout <lisiurbing the others. Hei‘ 
groups seldom ^xceed six in number. Often she works with an 
individual child. The play periods of the morning and afternoon 
are planned by the children and teacher, and supervised by the latter. 
The last part of the afternoon is devoted to industrial art.c. 

Certain achievements in the .si hool of sen /i (jrades. — In tlie other 
.school there are 2 pupils in the first grade. I, in the second irraile. 
3 in the third grade, a floater between thirdvand fourth. 3 fourth 
gradei-s. 2 fifth graders, 2 .'•ixth. and 2 seventh graders. The four 
oldest are boy.s. Many of this group come from homes when* they 
learn little about cleanliness. Some of the older boys have come 
with their hair to their .shoulders. The teacher lias won the confidence* 
of the parents and of the children, so that the children are clean 
when they enter the schoolroom. There is always a kettle of warm 
water and pjenty of soap. In her little Ford the teacher luis taken 
all of the boys to a neighboring town, persuaded the barber that 25 
cents is enough, and has collected the money from the parents. 

The teacher serves a varied hot lunch, and has influenced the 
lunches brought from home until each child evaluates his own. She 
has helped the boys to make a crude easel for primary children. The 
primary children have library books furnished by the State and a 
near-by town library. They have easy access to a printing j>ress. art 
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maUM-ials. old niiitrazincs. and other primary supplies. There are a 
number of cake pans which they can use for individunl sand trays, 
and also a large table for .sand-table di.splays. 

A small chilcl often goes to an older child for aid in the activity 
which he )s engaged iij)on. Sometimes it is to recite a poem just 
learned, sometimes to e.xplain an illustration which needs an audience. 
The teacher watches to see that there i^ not too much interference 
with the older child's work. , 

1 he bulletin new.s board belongs to the primary grades an<l indi- 
cates the daily plan of work. Secq^iJ and third graders delight in 
ica<ling it again and again t<» first gradei's. I'or a long period a 
third-grade boy was the official interpreter appointed bv the teacher, 
becan.se lie had .so little interest and ability in reading. 

The lunch hoiy- is a most interesting time. The hot dish i.s pre- 
pared by the teamier with the help of an older girl. There is a well- 
organized wasl^g of hands anti unpacking of lunches brought from 
home. Then me children take turns in .serving the liot dish. After 
grace is saiti there is a wholesome conversation carried on bv the 
grouf^), with the teacher sometimes a participator and sometimes a 
listener. Many of their work plans are initiated at lunch time. After 
‘20 minutes all who have finislied may be e.xciised to play or to per- 
fot in the duty delega-ted to them in cleaning iij) after lunch. Kven 
the first-grade pupils have duties whicli they are proud tiT choose 
and to e.xecuto. 


.Vnother .source of help in this school is du> “reminder " iKmrd. If 
a child discovers (hat lie needs to study his nniltiplication combina- 
tions of “ there is a note to that effect put on the board. One day 
Minerva wrote: “I need to stop whining— Minerva." Other notes I 
have seen arc: “Charles wants help in remembering not to bite his 
nails,” ‘‘ Ruth needs to practice tall letters." “ GeoYge needs to check 
hini.self to sec if he is wasting time.' 

The children themselves generally formfilatc die statements for the 
leinindcr board. Often the child mo.st iiitoiestod writes his reminder 
sentence. This is erased after improvement ha^- l*cen shown. 

Moiion. pichu't'x^ poem, hooks, and pup pet s/ioirs.—\ brief account 
follows of the construction of ami part played by motion picture.^;, 
poem books, ami juippel shows in the srhools ilescribed above ami 
also in many other schools. 


Motion pictures took many foinis: A strip on which had been 
pasted a series of related pictures wa*; “ moved " by unrolling it from 
one lu oomstick^ player-piano roll, or pencil, and rolling it on another. 
In another type the pictures were assembled in order and hung 
around the room to form a frieze. A more pretentions “movie ** made 
use of n .small blackboard with a roll of pictures at the top and a 
wiitten explanation of some length below. ^Motion [uctures are ii>od 
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to illustrate the stages of |)iodiution in milk, wool, and other prod- 
ucts; to portray a series of incidents from some well-loved story: or 
to trace the historical evolution of a bf>at from the hollowed log to 
the craft that sail the waters to-day, and the like. 

The children have made individual and class poem books. They 
generally contain copies of piKMiis which the nioinbors of the group 
have chosen from pwins ivnd thciii. Many include illustrations by ^ 
the children as accompaniments to the poems. Some contain orig- 
inal poems written hy mcnibers of the group or b\’ pupils belonging 
to another group with whom the owners of the poem books arc 
acquainted. 

Most of our ptippet shows have been very unpretentious; the pup- 
pets liave l)een paper <lolls attai hed to strings or sticks (such as 
rulers) and then moved about the "stage’* either from above or 
through holes in the side of a bo.\ which usually fttrms the stage. 
The ptippet shews have illu.strated stories (old and original), epi- 
sodes in history, and lesson.s in health. 

Results of mr .superri,wr>/ program . — Some of the re>ults (»f the 
aln*ve .supervisory program are indicated below; (I) The sense of 
responsibility felt by the chihlren for getting siimethini; done, and 
for handling materials with freedom ami judjl^ment; {'2) the spirit 
of cooperation shown in prt'pai'ing. eatinir. .,nd cleaning up after 
the nodn lunch; (d) the hnpj)y and (piiet freedom of small groups 
scattered about the room, each group in its own place and workinir 
along an already organized plan; (4) the active practice of health 
habits and of the nice courtesies of life in the .sell ool room; (T)) the 
recognition by piijiils and tmichers of any spe<-i(ic thing which anv 
child did well, and the happine.ss of the group at the jtrogiess of 
individual children; (t)) the increasing jtowt'rs of most of the chil- 
dren to converse freely with visitttrs; (7) the pride of the cliildron 
and teachers in their schools; and (H) the many uses iliscnvered for 
purposeful reading which accomplished much in raising the, standard 
in reading achievement. 


Adaptation of Supervision to the Needs of Teachers of 

Intermediate Grades 


Before discussing the specific subject a.ssigned me a brief .state- 
ment of the Vermont rural-school educational situation is in order. 
A State’s educational policy can not be static. New- conditions, 
changed circumstances, and varying educational aims demand a 
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progressive policy. The policy of the Vermont State Board of 
Education, as expressed through the State commissioner of educa- 
tion, attempts i To secure and maintain thoroughly competent 
teachers in all schools of the State; to raise tlie standard of school 
work and maintain the high standard thus attained; to continue the 
work of standardization of rural schools until the slogan “All schools 
standard by 1930 is realized; to make effective a constructive public 
.'^)irit and support that will insist tipon and help to carry out a satis- 
iactory State educational program. 

Progress has been made. Since 1920 over a third of our 1,050 
I -room rural schools have been made standard or superior and many 
others have been greatly improved. But this is not enough. The 
type of teaching in those schools needs constantly to be examined 
and improved in the light of new techniques, new knowledge, and 
ever-changing mental altitudes. Before .superintendents can give 
an_\ LOii.''idcM'iibIe aa,sistunce in creating better conditions for learning 
and in guiding teachers in the mastery of more productive teaching 
p roced u re.^-, constant painstaking attention must be given to the 
>tndy of the teacher and her work. Conscientious superintendents 
Usually find that with their very full administrative programs they 
do not have sufficient lime to do satisfactory constructive work along 
instructional lines. * 

Duties of State he//nnij teiicherx . — To assist superintendents to tlie 
end that wide-awake progre.ssive teachers may learn to analyze, 
evaluate, and improve their teaching methods, the State commissioner 
of education ap[)ointed three State helping teachers, whose duties are 
similar to those of the special nurse to whom the physician, when 
the needs of (he patient require it, hands over the case. The superin- 
tendent submits a diagnosis relative to the immediate needs of one 
of his teachers to the State helping teacher, who then works with the 
.''iiperintendent and teacher to improve the situation. 

A limited number of superintendents may have tlie assistance of 
State helping teachers by applying to the State department of educa- 
tion. Ihe number of days a helping teacher works in a given super- 
intendent s schools dejjends upon the number of supervisory units in 
the district. * 

The helping teacher is not an assistant superintendent and does not 
take over any administrative duties. She considers herself a teacher 
of teachers, governed by the principles that obtain in teaching. Her 
major efforts are devoted entirely to supervision of classroom in- 
struction, with sj^ecial emphasis upon work with weak and beginning 
teachers. She remedies defects in teaching by demonstrating and 
explaining improved techniques, and teaches children or teachers 
3ia35-29 3 
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as the occasion may require. She attempts also to stimulate the 
stronger teachers to greater professional ability and enthusiasm. 

When the State helping teacher knows in advance the' diagnosis of 
the teaching situation in the school which she is to visit, it is a fairly 
easy matter to carry specific remedies in the way of outlines, copies of 
type lessons, titles of new professional books, and the like. However, 
it often requires several visits to rightly orient the teacher so that 
her attitude conduces to growth. 

CondUions in mie-iviu’diate grades . — Only within a comparatively 
short period have ejncators generally been awake to the necessity of 
attempting to establish in the intermediate grades such school prac- 
tices as are^ properly adjusted to the needs of children between the 
ages of 9 and 11 years. Many quotations to the effect that interme- 
diate grade pupils have been discriminated against in the past, due 
to this lack of vision, might be cited. Three must suffice. Doctor 
Judd contends that many ptipils of this age group, keenly alive to 
their surroundings and full of natural curiosity, have been so sub- 
jected to deadly mechanical unmotivated drill that they have been 
lost to the school because it was not fitted to their needs. 

Bagley and Keith, in Introduction to Teaching, state tliat children 
in the middle grades arc much neglected. They suggest as reasons : 
(1) Children of this age group have failed to attract adults to the 
extent that younger and also older children do; (2) educators have 
held the belief that the educational problems of the group are not at 
all intricate. As we give the situation critical study, we find that 
our own practice confirms the observations made by these and other 
investigators and we are forced to agree with Doctor Koos, who 
compares the situation in the intermediate grades to a “no-mans 
land of education.” 

Improvement js, however, taking place. Educators in progres- 
sive school systems are beginning to reorganize the work of the 
intermediate grades and to adjust instruction to the nature and 
needs of the children enrolled. It is high time that this be done. 
Doubtless we can all recall from our own teaching experience 
instances of children who have developed into so-called “ bad ” girls 
or boys in the middle grades. It is pathetic to realize that they 
have been prevented from living full and happy lives because of our 
lack of understanding of their fundamental needs at a critical period 
of their development. 

Types of sfupervisori/ assistarice given mter^mediate grade te-achers 
in, Vermont. The State helping teachers have assisted teachers of 
in^rmediate grade pupils (1) to realize that intermediate grade 
children differ materially from primary grade children. They are 
less interested in imitating their elders and are more given to look- 
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ing into things for themselves. They are more independent and 
want to know the whys and wherefores. (2) To use skillful methods 
of procedure and to organize and Correlate appropriate subject mat- 
ter adapted to the needs of intermediate pupils instead of covering 
pages in the traditional way and relying on the organization of a 
^ textbook. (3) To make provision for and to use the experiences of 
pupils and to motivate through problems and projects. This type 
of supervisory assistance is Specially difficult as many teachers have 
a limited knowledge of subject matter themselves and are much 
hampered by a lack of cultural background upon which to draw in 
preparing their daily work. (4) To l^w what constitutes good 
teaching. Many teachers have no standards of .self-criticism, no 
goal toward which to aim. Taught as they were in their own ele- 
mentary-school days by one poor teacher after another, their con- 
ception of teaching is the inferior kind which is all they have ever 
known. They have little exact knowledge of means of checking 
progress. While they know vaguely of standardized tests, group 
work, and grade standards, they have not the working knowl-^dgo 
necessary to incorporate these teaching essentials into practice, 
(o) lo appreciate the possibilities of the rural environment. Many 
teachers who have been brought up in the country can not see its 
potentialities, or that their teaching should be in terms of rural 
experience and needs. 


;^uperviw,y agerunee found helpfiU.-ln adapting supervision 
to better achieve the results enumerated above we make consider- 
^ able use of conferences, demonstration teaching exercises, study clubs, 
and correspondence. We believe that it is necessary to know the 
conditions imder which a teacher works before attenipting to assist 
her Ihis feature of the work requires time for the State helping 
teacher as the supervisor must know : (1) Tlie needs and achievements 
of the pupils; (2) the sources available from which to help the 
teacher select appropriate subject matter; (3) the plans and aims 
of the teacher; (4) the educational policy of the superintendent. 

After careful study of the situation along the foregoing lines the 
State supervisor confers with the teacher concerning class work 
observed; commends any evidences of superior teaching or school 
management ; indicates the place where more skill is needed ; arranges 
for demonstration exercises to be taught by herself or by the class- 
room teacher with special help from the State supervisor; leaves 
written directions and suggestions for the furtherance of the work 
and helpful, material in the form of outlines, typed lessons, and 
Illustrated helps. Moreover, the supervisor follows the first visit 
wherever possible, by ,a second one; or in lieu of this gives the 
^ teacher further help through correspondence. 
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Special mention should be made of study clubs as a supervisor}’ 
agency. Small groups of teachers, located geographically so a.s to 
make it possible for them to meet frequently, are organized into 
study clubs. The superintendent or a State helping teacher, or both, 
meet with those club^ once a mopth to discuss particular prol)leins 
and to dear away difficulties met in understanding the topics studied' 
which may cover a Avide range, including remedial nil»asures. indi- 
vidual differences, class activities, lesson plans, and special personal 
problems. 

One group composed of intermediate grade teachers who ha\’e 
been in .•service many years asked me to suggest hooks useful in u 
course in child psychology. They were giA’^n Freeland's Teaching 
in the Intermediate Grades and are noAv at Avork on this book. "Wo 
• are carrying on a voluminous correspondence as the ideas of the 
members of the group are much at variance Avilh the moclern ideas 
expressed in the book. The teachers are struggling hard to beronu' 
progressives but theiru:onservntism dies hard. 

Another group of seven rural teachers', situated within p radiib 
of 10 miles, is carrying on a regular program undi-r the. guidance of 
a supervising principal. They meet biAveekly from 4 to 6 ou Friday 
afternoons at one after another of the various rural schools in which 
they teach. Reports are made on projects in process of completion, 
indiv'idual and group differences are cleared away, and the particular 
topi« scheduled for study are discus.sed. Not the least’ important 
among thexesults of such activities are the social contacts established 
which produce better understanding and friendlier relations among 
supervisory officials and teachers. 

Individual supervisory instruction follows often fis a result of con- 
tacts established by use of the aforementioned supervi.sory agencies. 
Through correspondence the State supervisor who has observed the 
work of any particular teacher assists her to economize time in han- 
dling routine, to make definite use of particular projects, and to adjust 
the work to the experience of pupils. 

( oncjuswii . — The needs of teachers and the remedial measures 
used by State superyisors in -Vermont, herein described, furnish a 
fairly accurate cross section of the work cf supervision as Carried 
on in the State. Our aim is to develop standards that will inspire 
teachers to more professional attitudes in order that they may 
grow from mere imitators into careful invest igiitors of educational 
processes. 
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III. . DGV0lopment of a Supervisory Program 
Leading to Closer Integration Between 
' the Work of Those Responsible for Pre- 
service and Those Responsible for In- 
service Preparation of Teachers ' 

» 

The Place of the Normal School in the Development of 

the Program 

CiiARLEa RuflSHirjj 

Priiicituil, stnto Xormal School, Wentfleld, . 


1- uud ament al the development of a pro^rram for closer 

miogration of the work of those responsible for pre-service and 
those responsible lor in-service education of teachers certain more 
or lo^s luiidaniental tlu-ses must be recognized by the pre-service 
institution. iMist, the norniaj school must recognize its responsi- 
bilitv to Its graduates and to the public which they serve to aid 
wherever possible in the adjustment of its product and to provide 

acilities for its continued growth. It is necessary to do the former 
in Older shorten the inevitable period of groping,* on the one 
liatid, and to insure a better teaching service, on the other, and to do 
the latter in order to promote a constantly improved service Sec- 
ond, the norninl-school faculty must offer a type of work which at 
Olio time represents the highest standards available, as well as a 
Iireparation for the actual schools, conditions, and materials with 
which the student is likely to deal. It is necessity to do this in 
order to insure an understanding on the part of »the young teacher 
of tho problems with which he is to be confronted as weU as an 
inspiration to promote a higher type of teaching. Jhird, contacts 
must be established between supervisors and superintendents and 
the pre-service institution in order to effect, an interchange of ideas, 

to dehne the problems of the teaching service, and to insure a mutual 
eiiort in their solution. 

The program wider devd-oprrienl at W estfield.~Xi the Westfield 
Normal a fairly comprehensive program which is based upon these 
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theses is in process of development. Parts of the progi'om are yet 
incomplete ; all of it is as yet experimental ; but the present results 
are such as to indicate the value of tiie program. As aidsjn ite 
realization we are making use of (1) loan collections, (2) confer- 
ences, and (3) extension classes. 

Loan coUections . — One of the significant problems of the young 
teacher is the accumulation of educational materials supplementary 
to those provided in the usual schoolroom to aid in the early montlis 
of teaching. In order to supply this need the various departments 
of the normal school are now engaged in the assembling of materials 
of various types which on the one hand provide a useful and odue<e*-^ 
tive form of class work for students, and, on the other, materials of , 
great value to the young teacher. Sets of flash cards for reading or 
arithmetic; sets of posters for health education or physical activi- 
ties; picture collections of various types as supplementary to litera- 
ture in the ^ elementary school, history, geography, and the like; 
charts^f industrial products, such ns the development of cotton from 
boll to bolt, wheat from seeding to flour, and the like; suggestions 
for work in art and handiwork, and in many other fields indicate the 
nature of these collections. 

These loan collections are to be placed in standard mailing cartons, 
in charge of the school librarian, and will be mailed out from the 
school to young graduates who desire them. It is now proposed that 
the cost of mailing he borne by the teacher; and that a limitation of 
from two weeks to a month be placed upon the loan collection. A 
mimeographed list of available co4iections will be sent out to each 
graduate, which will serve to apprise the graduates of collections 
available, as well as to provide suggestions for possible usage in the 
classroom. Inasmuch as there will be many duplicate sets, it is 
probable that the demands can be met. 

Conferences . — In the spring of 1927 a conference was held at the 
normkl school of the graduates of the previous year who were then 
teaching. Senior students who were judged competent were sent out 
to substitute for the graduates. They spent two days in the class- 
room with the graduate teachers, and then continued for three days 
. of independent teaching while the graduate teachers returned to the 
school for the conference. In effect the students and graduates ex- 
changed places for the week, the only expense to either being 
transportatioh. 

The program for the conference, which was designed to consider 
with the graduates their problems, dealt mainly with problems of 
technique, classroom organization, and discipline. It was found that 
the real problems were problems of teaching, of finding and utilizing 
supplementary materials, and of dealing with variant pupils. An 
important phase of the conference consisted of observation in ^e 
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training school and discussions with the master training teachers. 
The leaders of the conference were largely teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents of schools who were expert in dealing with problems 
of technique and organization. 

A second conference is being held this year which will emphasize 
problems of teaching. The first day will be devoted to general prob- 
lems in the various subject-matter fields, together with exhibitions by 
pupilsjr^ the training school of dramatizations in geography arid 
and physical education. The second day will be devoted to 
specific problems in subject matter. A feature of this day will be a 
demonstration and discussion by Mary R. Lewi.s, of the HoVace Mann 
Sdiool of Teachers College, Columbia University. The last daj of 
the conference will^be devoted to specific problems of instruction in 
leginning reading, in the treatment of retarded or deficient children, 
and the like. The feature of this day will be a demonstration by 
Lewis with a criticism by Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, also of 
Teachers College. The leaders of the conference will consist of 
supervisors and superintendents of schools and the entire faculty of 
the normi^I school. A member of the. faculty and an expert scliool 
leader will have joint charge of each discussion group. 

^ Extemwn ctoe/?.— Itecognizing the necessity of prdviding pro- 
essional work on a high level in. places convenient of access to 
mature teachers and di.-'ectly adapted to encourage an increasing 
|)rofessioiial attainment, the State department of education is spon- 
soring a cooperative form of extension with the State normal schools 
and the division of university oxtefision. The work, which was 
started this year in several of the normal schools, including Weet- 
held, consists in offering to teachers in service a series of profes- 
sional courses so selected and supervised as to constitute, over a period 
of years, a unified curriculum as an addition to the two-yw pre- 
service courses. It is planned to have the courses contribute to in. 
creased cla^room efficiency. In addition ther Provide a sequence 
of such a character as to lead toward the granting of a degree to 
those successfully pursuing them. As now planned, for graduates 
of 2-year courses 30 semester hours will be offered in exlramural 
exteiision while teachers are in service, and one additional year in 
residence will be required for a degree. For graduates from the 
o-year courses, 80 semester hours of work will be offered which will 
complete the requirements for a bachelor’s degree. 

of the proffravL— The results of this program, so far as 
n has completed, arc beginning to be apparent to (1) the stu- 
teacherf faculty, (8) pubUc-school officials, and (4) graduate 

In the preparation of loan colleetmns the students afa brought into 
intimate contact with the problems of classroom teaching and the 
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preparation of supplementary materials. In substituting during the 
conference for young teachers, tliey are confronted with classroom 
and teaching problems not unlike tiiose with which they themselves 
may confidently expect to deal. Since there is a period of several 
we^ before their graduation after this excliange of substitute witli 
graduate teacher, the students have an opi>ortunity, both in the 
training school and in their scheduled classes, to solve problems 
which otherwise would be unappreciated until they had started 
teaching in their own classrooms. 

The normal-school faculty is ke])t in contact with actual school 
situations through the preparation of loan collections, through par- 
ticipation in the conference for young teachers, and through the 
teaching of extension classes. There is ample opportunity, through 
the sifting of the problems raised, to revise the work for the students 
and make it more effective. There is developed, simply because of 
this constant focusing upon the actual problems of the classroom, a 
continued profel^nal rather than academic interest, and particu- 
larly an* increased sense of responsibility toward the student for his 
success in teaching. The contacts with the supervisors and super- 
intendents tend to help the normal-school instructor find -the essen- 
tials in the public-school program, and help him to become aware of 
the more essential needs with whichhis students will be confronted. 

In the conference and, to a mo^^phaited extent, in the extension 
teaching, supervisors and superintendents come into contact with 
formal-school faculty members, and through the solution of common 
problems develop a sense of their cooperative responsibility. They 
meet the faculty on a basis of mutual equality, and become aware of 
the preservice problems. Since they meet teachers who are not 
administratively responsible to them, they meet them on a different 
basis than the one on which they meet teachers in their own school 
system, and thereby increase their participation in the development of 
young teachers. 

The loan collection will provide graduate teachers with adequate 
supplementary materials during the early period of adjustment and 
thereby allow, during that time, a greater opportunity for the devel- 
opment of teaching technique, class organization, program planning, 
and the like. Early acquaintance, before graduation, with the-con- 
, ference and the conference plan, makes the conference during -the 
first year of teaching a significaBt event. The conference brings to 
the graduate teachors a broader variety of talent for the solution of 
their pressing problems, and increases the possibility for constructive 
self-criticism. The plan of extension teaching brings an increased 
opportunity for self-development. . ‘ 
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Relations That Should Exist Between Those Responsible 
for Pre-service and Those Responsible for In-service 
Preparation of Teachers 

, M. G. Nelson 

York l/tate College for Teachen, Albany 


The actual teaching situation demands that there be a unity of 
content materials and method. The teacher-trainii^ institutions at- 
tempt to develop this unity through practice teaching under the 
direction of trained supervisors. These supervisors usually have been 
separated for a long time from actual field conditions and this means 
that practice teaching tends to be conducted in a more or less ab- 
normal or mutilated situation. Again, in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions are found two distinct types of specialists, one portion of the 
staff being primarily interested in content materials and the other in 
the mechanics of instruction. Therefore, the student in his pi^e-service 
training is compelled to undergo a 3-phase type of training which 
even in our best institutions fails to be unified. 

i sval ti/pes of pre-b'ci'vU'e training . — The usual type of in-service 
teacher training conducted by a teacher-training institution continues 
to emphasize either content or method and not to emphasize both as a 
unity. This process, moreover, is attempted in an idealistic teacliing 
situation. In-service training should be conducted fr«m the view- 
point of (1) a distinct community; (2) a certain group of pupils; 

(3j a definite teaching sitiuition; (4) a particular teacher. In other 
whrds. in-service training should treat with content, method, and 
cnvii'onment as a unit. 

Staff members in gioup conferences do not visually consider en- 
vironmental conditions e.xcept in a very general way. Visits to the 
jmront institution on the part of its graduates to attend some type of 
conference or for additional study permit them to secure content and 
method, but this training is presented without consideration of defi- 
nite environmental conditions except in so far as the recipients are 
able to make adaptations to conijitions with which they are familiar. 

Arww type of pre-service training.— The New York State College 
for Teachers is attempting to meet this situation by arranging for - 
staff members to go into the field to observe and to list a considerable 
number of environmental conditions. The greater the number of 
observations listed the more likely instructors are to adapt classroom 
presentation to actual conditions. This plan takes the staff members 
to the teaching situation instead of bringing the teacher to the insti- 
tution and leaving most of the teaching situation behind. We hope 
it makes the child and his environment our objective rather than sub- 
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ject matwr and method. The cooperation of superintendent, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and teachers is essential. A suggested list of items 
to be studied under this plan is: (1) List of community characteris- 
tics. (2) preparation and numl)er of teachers, (3) curricula and num- 
ber of classes. (4) proportion of residents and nonresidents, (5) office 
equipment and pupil accounting records, (G) classroom equipment, 
provision for and care of library, (8) extraclass activities en- 


couraged. (9) success in formal examinations for a definite period. 
(lO; intelligent quotient of pupils so far as possible. (11) achieve- 
ment quotient of pupils in the fundamental processes, (12) age-grade 
study of the entire school population. 

The results secured by the method just suggested are disiiissed 
with those responsible for the local situation and also are presented 
to the staff of the teacher-training institution. Remedies for defects 
found are indicatecl and a program of in-service training based upon 
this actual information is set up. The exact type of program, of 
course, depends upon the situation discovered. It is the plan to hi^ve 
staff members ip rotation assist the institution's director in this type 
of study. 

The results that seem to accrue from this cooperative relationship 
are: (1 ) On the part of the teacher-training in.stitution, a continual 
challenge to present subject matter and method as a unity from the 


viewpoint of field conditions; (2) on the part of the l(x:al teachers 
and supervisors, an enlarged view of local problems and an appre- 
ciation of the fact that good theory is theory practicable in a present 
situation. 


The Place of Rural-School Supervisors in the Develop- 

.ment of the Program 

H. B. King 

Staff Superintendent Chari/c o/ Elementary CehooU. Dtlatrare 


It is my purpose in this paper to call to your attention the con- 
tributions that rural-school supervisory officials may make toward 
the problem under discussion. As these contributions in any par- 
ticular State are related to the general educational situation and to 
the point of view held by those responsible for the pre-service training 
of teachers, I shall first consider some ways in which these two con- 
ditioning factoi-s affect the situation in Delaware, and later discuss 
the specific contributions of rural-.school supervisors. 

The situation in Delaw^lre . — Delaware has but one institution for 
the training of elementary (white) teacheri^the school of educa- 
tion If the Univerrity of .^Delaware, which is located at Newark. 
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Tliree differentiated 2-year curricula are offered to meet the needs 
of teachers in elementary schools, teachers of academic subjects in 
high schools, and principals of elementary schools. 

The need of better-trained teachers for the elementary schools of 
the State gave rise some years ago to the granting of State scholar- 
ships to those desiring to prepare themselves to become teachers 
'vho meet the requirements set up by the State board of education. 
Since 1925 legislative appropriations have provided the financial 
assistance given to each pepson qualifying for a State scholarship,* 
Forty per cent of last year’s graduating class from the school of 
education are teaching in the one and two teacher rural schools, while 
100 per cent of the graduating class of five }'ears ago arc teaching 
in the larger school units. The eflSciency of the graduating class 
of 1926 as measured by the State teachers’ rating sj'stem indicate 
that of 36 teachers in the State outside of the city of Wilmirt^S 
1, or 2.6 per cent, received a rating of D; 18, or 47.4 per 
received a rating of C; 15, or 39.5 per cent, received a rating of B; 
an<l 4. or 10.5 per cent, received a rating of A. Of 38 graduates 
in 1926 teaching in the State outside of the city of Wilmington, 4, 
or 10.5 per cent, changed their teaching positions at the end of the 
<chool year 1926-27. The teacher turnover in the Stat^oard unit, 
whi^ft does not include the special districts end the city of Wilming- 
ton, last year was 15 per cent. The graduates from the University 
of Delaware School of Education supplied 30 per cent of the need 
for trained teachers in the elementary schools of the State unit. The 
remaining 70 per cent were secured from other States. 

In our rules and regulations for the certification of teachers it is 
indicated that no certificate under the first grade, which demands 
the equivalence of two years of academic training following a 4-year 
high-school course, will be. issued after July 1, 1935. If wc continue 
at the present rate in supplying our needs with trained teachers, it 
will not be necessary to wait until this date to reach the above end. 
At the present time 73 per cent of the^teachers of the State are liold- 
ing first-grade or higher certificate.«:f 

At present we are training teachers for the elementary schools. 
We do not train them for the 1-room rural school, in so far as a defi- 
nite curriculum is concerned. This procedure was satisfactory in 
the past, inasmuch as the teacher-training institution graduates were 
placed in the larger school units. Now a number of them are accept- 
ing positions in the small rural schools, partly because the salary 
in such positions is increased by a definite amount ’in proportion to 
the distance the school is located from the fiearest railroad station, 
trolley or bus line, or the teacher's home. Inexperienced graduates 
accepting positions in small rural schools are not properly trained 
for this tyrpe of teaching service. As a result many teachers are 
misi>lnced and consequently inefficient in their work. Therefore 
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more emphasis should now be placed on the training of teachers for 
small rural schools. Despite the fact that more than 75 rural schools 
were consolidated during the past decade, there will be small rural 
schools for at least the decade to come. 

Practice-teaching in our State institution is done in the public- 
school system of the city in which the institution is located. This 
practice-teaching does not insure the teaching attitude that is re- 
quired. Each si)ecial district in Delaware has its own superintendent 
of schools and consequently its own system of education. On the 
other hand, as has been stated, many of the graduates secure their 
first jK)sitions in rural schools. To insure better results, the State 
institution for the training of teachei*s and the State department of 
public instruction should provide practice-teaching in rural schools 
for prospective teachers who are interested in rural-school positions. 
There are five 1-teacher rural schools within a radius\ 3 f 3 miles from 
the I niversitj’ School of Education. The supervisor could be of 
great assistance in determining the objectives and courses of .study 
for this tyj)c of training. 

A progravi for teacher training in Delau'ore . — The following prin- 
ciples indicate the point of view held by those responsible for the pre- 
service training of Delaware teachers : 

(1) The preparatiorf of teachers for the public schools of the State 
is the joint responsibility and task of the State department of educa- 
tion and the school of education of the State university. The State 
department, in its capacity, should have large responsibility in mak- 
ing the specifications according to wdiich the teachers should be pre- 
pared. The school of education should be entrusted with the task of 
preparing teachers in accordance with these specifications. This rela- 
tionship implies a willingness on the part of each agency to use, and 

I to be used, by the other in the interest of the enterprise as a whole. 

(2) Teacher training is here conceived as consisting of that combi- 
nation of directed study and experience which will eventuate in the 
highest possible efficiency in classroom teaching and management, A 
portion of this training can best be given as pre-service preparation iy 
a teacher-training institution; another ix>rtion can be made more 
effective through definitely organized and dii*ected in-servlc^raining. 

(3) The major objectives of a teacher-training proj^am are : A 
broad general scholarship, a thorough mastery of the six?cific and 
related subject matter which the candidate expects to teach ; a 
thorouglmknowledgc of the technical or professional aspects of edu- 
cation, and skill gained through carefully suj)ervised experience in 

' the application of theory to practice. ^ 

(4) Tlie effectiveness of in-service training is enhanced by making 
it a regular part of the State's teacher-training program. This 
means that in-service training should be so organised and conducted 
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that students may receive credit in recognized teacher-training insti- 
tutions for work satisfactorily completed. 

It is the consensus of opinion of those responsible for the pre-service 
training of teachers that the objectives stated in (3) can not be fully 
or adequately attained during a S-year period of pre-service training 
following immediately upon graduation from high school. Under 
present conditions, then, detinite provision should be made for further 
pieparation through in-service training. Moreover, if tlie weakness 
of our present program for the preparation of teachers is to be found 
in the quality of teaching, which results rather than in the number 
of candidates trained, a method for utilizing both prc-service and 
in-service training should be inaugurated to develop a more effective 
program. The following were agreed upon: 

That all teachers who have nor completed the equivalent of a 2-year 
curriculum, either by examination or by study in a teacher-training 
institution, be retpirgd to continue their preparation, chiefly through 
in-sorvice trainihg^ a^ a given rate (say an average of G semester 
hoursp^er year^ imfil a definite curriculum has been completed. 

lhat a definite “ follow-up ” plan be inaugurated at the university 
to ns.sist inexperienced graduates of the 2-year curriculum during 
their first year of teacTiing service. 

^ hat^those teachers who have completed a 2-year curriculum be 
encourt^ed to continue their professional preparation, looking toward 
tlje early completion of a 3-year or a 4-year curriculum for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

'That the State department of education and the school of educa- 
tion of the university should collaborate in formulating advanced 
curricula of three or four years for elementary teachers and four 
years for elementary principals; and that teachers be permitted 
to complete one or even two years of these advanced curricula through 
in-service study and training. 

The term in-servioe training as here used has special reference to 
work taken in a summer school and through extension service. To 
accomplish tlii.s end the summer school would gradually expand its 
curriculum to comprise the 3 and 4 year curricula and a variety 
of extension courses be offered at such centers in the State as will 
bring (he work witliin reach of practically all teachers in service. 

Ilovy can rural-school supervisory oiftcials contribute to the pre- 
service and in-service training of Adequately defined 

objectives for the pre-service and in-service training of teachers 
help. It is not sufficient to define the objectives of various curricula 
in terms of specific skills, knowledges, and attitudes essential to the 
elementary teacher, but these objectives must function in the ela m- 
room situation in which the teacher finally works under skilled 
supervisoiR who indirp critically the results of their teaching efforts. 
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Teacher-training institutions have not as yet fully realized the 
necessity of developing** abilities and capacities appropriate tp 
teaching service. 

Completion of a *2-year curriculum in a teacher-training institu- 
tion ought to insure in the graduates a learning attitude, an appre- 
ciation of the problem of public-school teaching, a knowledge of the 
literature of education, an open-mindedness to constructive criticism . 
and helpful suggestions, ability for self-direction, self-analysis, and 
self-discipline, and a professional attitude toward the older mem- 
bers of the teaching corps. These attitudes, knowledges, and skills 
will result in teaching success under sympathetic and skillful super- 
vision after graduation. 

Delaware has had a definite continuous progr am for the training 
of teacl^kin service for the past five years, the objectives of which • 
are carl^P forward by the rural-school supervisory officials. The 
• results are reached through various types of teachers’ meetings, con- 
ferences, clubs, and community organizations. Conferences between 
State educational officers and rural-school supervisors are held each 
month for the purpose of determining the policies, objectives, and 
methods to be employed for analyzing, discussing, and evaluating 
problems relating to supervision and administration of schools. If 
the director and supervisors of the teacher-training institution could 
attend these conferences it would help them to understand the work 
that is being accomplished by those responsible for the in-service 
training of teachers and would guide them in the pre-service training. 

The analysis of teaching capabilities made by a supervisor or super- 
intendent of schools as a result of constant observation and study of 
one situation in relation to many situations is a second factor in the ' 
situation. The best measure of teaching capabilities is found in the 
changes which teaching produces in pupil personality, attitudes, 
ideals, skills, self-directed activities, and interests, in terms of a ratio 
between capabilities and achievements. However, our methods and 
tools for such measurements are not accurate and*should not be used 
' as the final w’ord in i-eaching our conclusions. Many .schemes have 
I been devised to determine “ what teachers are ” and “ what teachers 

I do.” In Delaware we use a leacher’s rating card for want of a better 

method of measuring the efficiency of the teacher. The card pro- 
vides for self-analysis by the teacher and serves to guide her in the 
evaluation of her own worth; to stimulate supervisor and superin- 
J tendent to analyze more carefully teaching technique and teaching 
results as measured by pupil achievements; to guide superintendents 
in their selection of a teacher for a specific position, and in their 
recommendations for increasi;jg a teacher’s salary in accordance with 
, hen efficiency. 
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Establishing a feeling of friendship with others engaged in 
similar tasks is a third factor and helps to motivate the work of the 
teacher. We have done a great deal in Delaware by group organiza- 
tions in common projects. All teachers belong to well-organized 
reading circle groups of from 6 to 16 teachers each. These groups 
are engaged in studying, analyzing, and discussing rural-school 
problems relating to school situations, the curriculum, measuring 
results of pupils’ work, and teacher rating. All teachers belong to 
a reading circle group and are permitted to close school before the 
legular closing hour in order to meet with their respective groups. 

A report of the results of each meeting is sent to the supervisor’s 
office. The direct outcome of undertakings of this type is teacher 
inspiration and self-improvement. 

The ^tablishment of proper relations between the teacher-training 
insritution and the State educational authorities is a fourth' factor 
which implies that the teacher-training institution and State educa- * 
tional authorities must work together on the project of the improve- 
ment of teachers in service in the following ways: 

• (1> There should be mutual agreement between the head of the 
State department of public instruction and the directors of the State 
teacher-training institutions as to the curricula to be pursued by 
those preparing for teaching; and as to the curricuhmi which teach- 
ers in their in-service training will he expected to follow. This 
curriculum as e.xpressed in the form of a State course of study 
should be developed cooperatively by the staff of the teacher-training 
institution and the public-school teachers and officials. The instruc- 
tors in the State teacher-training institution should be familiar with 
•the State objectives as outlined in the State course of study and 
should prepare teachers to use the State colirse of study, not neces- 
sarily, however, to the exclusion of all other courses of study. 

(2) The courses to be offered in the summer school and through 
extension work should be mutually agreed upon by the teacher-train- 
ing institution and the State department of public instruction in 
order that they function adequately in the school work of the year. 

I believe in bringing the ii^titution to the teacher while in service 
as much as I believe in sending the teacher to the institution. While 
the expenses for summer-school attendance at the State institution 
are paid by legislative appropriation, additional appropriation 
shou d be urged for extension service. This extension teaching ^ 
shou^id be given wherever an enrollment to justify it can be secured. 

At farst it shoidd be offered only to those teachers who are holdinir 
certificates below first grade. 

(3) A more detailed method for judging teacher capabilities 
should l^ worked out by the teacher-training institution and State 
authorities so as to have a common understanding in the reoom- 
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memlation of teacliers. This would aid materially m the successful 
placement of teachers. 

(4) A closer cooperation hetwcon the teacher-traininp institution 
faculty and the supervitoi & and superintendents of schools is neces- 
sary in the selection of students for the profession of teaching. 
Candidates .should not be admitted or graduated" who are lacking in 
scholarsliip or in the e.‘;.sential qualities necessary for teachers. 

Conclusion . — In the contribution that rural supervisory officials 
should make toward the development of a program leading to closer 
integration between the w'ork of those responsible for pre-service and ' 
those responsible for in-service training of rural teachers, the fal- 
lowing are the most important recommendations: (1) More clearly ! 
^ and adequately defined objectives mutually agreed upon by thoM? 
responsible for the pre-service and in-service training of teachers: 

(2) a differentiation of curricula in the teacher-tiaining institution 
for the training of teachers for rural elementary schools; (3) the 
organization of one or more 1 or 2 teacher rural schooLsvfor practice 
leaching for those students who plan to accept rural-school positior.>: 

(4) the enlargement of the program for extension service for tliosc 
who have not completed the 2-year curriculum; (.o) that u detinilc 
follow-up plan be inaugurated at the univei-sity in cooperation witli 
supervisors and superintendents to assi.st inexperienced graduates; 

(0) that advanced curricula be formulated by the State departmcMit 
of public instruction and the school of education at the univci-sity 
for those who have completed the 2-year curriculum leading to a j 
4-year curriculmn; (7) that the director and supervisors of the StaU; 
teaciier-training institution should be present at as many of the con- 
ferences of rural-school officials as possible to get thtir point of view 
on the in-service training of teachers; (8) that the summer-school 
program be enlarged to include the advanced curricula; (9) that a 
better method for analyzing and evalitSting teacher capabilities be 
formulated and used for keeping undesirable candidates from enter- i 
ing and graduating from the teacher-training institution; (10) that J 
the supervisore of the teacher-training institution familiarize thein-^H 
solves with the State course of study, daily programs in use in the*^ 
schools, the forms and methods -used in child accounting so that , 
graduates niay readily adjust themselves to rural 'conditions ; (11) 
special consideration should be given by the State training si liool i 
j for preparing teachers to interpret the learning behavior of children j 
by creating situations with the pupils that will give each child the ' 
best opportunity for participation and development; (12) there niiist j 
be more organized, unified, and focalized effort on tiie part of those | 
responsible for the pre-service and those responsible for the in-service 
.training of teachers if the best results are to be obtained in teacher 
training. 


IV. Types of Supervisory Assistance Most 
Effective in Meeting the Needs of Cer- 
tain Teaching and Pupil Groups 


Saving and- Supervising One-Room Rural Schools 

E. w1J*Buttcrmixd 

f 'ommitiftioncr of Education of ycto Hampshire 


In niy itapi r. firat. I slmll declare that the 1-room rural schools of 
the Eastern States sliould bo saved: second, I shall state under what 
conditions they may bo saved: and, third, I shall consider certain 
duties of the superintendent of such schools. 

Why should they he saved f— In our part of the country the rural 
consolidated schools of. the South and West ate impossible because 
of the difficulty of routinj: economical transportation in towns where 
families live on separated hilltops, or in valleys which radiate from 
a coiurnon starting' point. Moreover, transportation to enlarged 
schools invariably means with us enrollment in the nearest manufac- 
turing village and not in rural consolidated schools. These village 
schools are those of an industrial society. Agriculture and rural 
economy are not emphasized in them and the farm children adilfitted 
are schooled in a nonrural environment. 

Most fanners and rural sociologists wish to avoid this situation 
and so desire that our 1-room .schools be maintained. They believe 
that in our highly individualistic societv i>arents and citizens wiU 
take a much greater interest in the school if it is in their neighbor- 
hood than if It i.s in a crowded village. They believe, also, that the 
local schoolhouse is needed as a community center, that it serves as a 
common meeting place, and that it provides an institution in which 
they are jointly interested. They believe, moreover, that such a 
school brings teacher Bud pupils into an intimate relationship not 
possible in schools with a more complicated organization. 

For 50 years the true teaching situation has been declared to be 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log and James A. Garfield on the 
other, and educational theorists have- declaimed upon the great 
teacher filled with wisdom and zeal, pouring forth the lore of the 
310 ^ 29 —^ 
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aDcients or the philosophy of the teacher’s own meditation; or they 
have emphasized the eager youth at his end of the log, mind a blank, 
mouth open but still a student filled with a passioirto know all things 
and prove those which are permanent. No one, however, Ini'^ saiil 
an3dhing about the log. 

Prof. George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, has toKl us that while 
Mark Hopkins was president of Williams he visited him at his lu)iiie 
and in his classroom. Many o’f us have wondered what was the 
technique of this traditional master teacher. The subject was theology 
and all students had copies of President Hopkins'* printed lcctuie>- 
on this subject. From his manuscript notes the teacher gave each 
chapter in oral form and then questioned, “ What does the author 
say on this subject ? " and the students in turn answered, attempting 
to recall and repeat in unchanged words the lecture. It is hard i<> 
call a memorized recitation great teaching. Mark Hopkins, ho\vever. 
was a great teacher, as Hitchcock, of Amherst, and Louis Agassiz 
.were great teachers; not in their classroom lectures but on the college 
campus, or in the slate quarry of the Comiecticut Valley, or in the 
experimental laboratory, as these teachers walked and talked with 
their students. It was not James Garfield who was most impo^tr.nt. 
It was not Mark Hopkins, It was the log. So the rural school 
provides the setting for ^eat teaching. 

Those who demand local rural schools ‘frequently base their argu- 
ment on three false conceptions : 

First, they say we must have these schools or our farms will de- 
preciate in value. The .argument is unsound, for schools are for the 
welfare of children and ’not to set a fallacious value upon farm 
property. School money may not be raised to aid farmers to sell 
their faems. 

Second, they say that they will be satisfied with an unqualified 
teacher, a short school year, and an inadequate program, if only their 
school may not be closed. The answer is that rural schools can never 
b^ saved by making them poor. ^ 

Third, city advocates of rural life say it is a duty of famn children 
to remain on the farm. This fallacious argument~-vrr may freely 
deny. Even though farm life must l)e maintained, it is no more the 
duty of farm youth to perform this service than it is the duty of the 
children of automobile mechanics, or lawyers, or college professors 
to carry on the farms. Any other interpretation would be to declare 
•for us a serf system and to claim that farm children may not be 
emancipated from the soil, while all others are free to choose from 
among the occupations, Bural life may be maintained when the 
farmers are given good schools, roads, markets, and public respect, 
and not when they are urged as a public duty to render labor from 
which others are spared. 
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II me may they he saved?— {1) They may be saved when the dis- 
trict or the community provides for the teachers good boarding places 
and for the schools public support. 

The boarding place, of the teacher has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. There are a few rural communities which have no homes 
where a young girl may safely and proi>erly board. There are 
others where those who have good homes will not inconvenience 
themselves by opening their homes to teachei-s. Under these condi- 
tions the .school should be given up and the children transported, 
riiesc arc the essentials for a boarding home for a rurjil teacher; 
A separate, heated, and well-lighted room in a family home of some 
ilegrco of culture, a.s shown by books, magazines, some iiyisical iustru- 
nient, some modern sanitary conveniences, and well-cooked food. It 
should provide also an opportunity for the teacher to get to church 
each week, and to stores and village entertainments occasionally. 

In addition, a successful school is impossible if the community 
is indifferent to its value or if it is divided into antagonistic social 
or poIitU-al factions. .Xot infrequently tliis is the case, and the 
cion which is not ascendant^ will openly or by innuendo oppose 
•Mho<d piogress. Every community which wishes a rural school 
must band itself together to protect the young teacher from the 
village sheik on the one hand and on the other hand from the sala- 
cious go.ssip of hawk-eyed, carrion-minded frequenters of post office 
and grocery store. 

(2) They may be saVed when State and district provide good 
schoolhouses and a teacher’s salaiy $100 per year above the salary 
in near-by village schools. Without this salary advantage teachers 

• will not stay away from the-larger centers. It must be agreed that 
rural schools of necessity shall have State support. In a time when 
people are leaving the country for the city, wealth is even more 
mobile than population, and the complexity of modern life places 
most rural wealth outside the town limits. For the support of rural 
schools the State must be a unit. 

(3) They may be saved when the State educates a sufficient supply 
o country girls for teachers. A city girl may -teach in the country 
as an adventure, but the probability of permanent ahd satisfactory 
service is small. She is a suitcase teacher who never fully unpacks 

. her traveling bag and begins school by fastening to the blackboard 
an attractive calendar which advertises the vjares of the chief drv- 

goods merchant of her home city and this icon is daily adored by 
both teacher and pupils. ^ 

The State must deliberately encourage farm girls of the most 
dependable type to go to the nearest high schools and then to the 
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StHte normal schools for the special rural (rainin<j: wliicli gives full 
teacher preparation. Minimum preparation for rural-school teach- 
ing should be the full normal-school course of at least two years. 

(4) They may be saved wher* the school program adds to the 
school fundaiiu'iitals the life Ci'sentials. The rural insistence hail 
always been for a rcstidcted and academic program; for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and then for more reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Liteiatiuc and the natural sciences have been regarded 
as fads and not as essentials, and yet reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as i.stilated subjects have done more than any others to depopu- 
late our farms. They are language and commercial arts. They do 
not lead to agriculture and production, or to the art ami (‘couomy of 
the home. They lead to the bookkeeper's desk and the .stemigrapher’s 
chair. The rural program. must be full of the ."cience of growtli and 
its natural phenomemi. It mu^t <.lenl with life, buman and animal, 
and with life processes aiul problcm^. It nnist^ive the productive 
skill-s ami j.t must provide interpretation and a|)pivciation of ii 




music, and literature. These studies will attract young people 
outdoor and home life, while reading ami >p(dliiig. writing and 
arithmetic have their conclusion in the citv streets. 

(,*i) They may ho saved when parents supply children cnt»ugh for 
a wholesome school of untran.-[jortcd children. It is a rare teacher 
who can teach widi real success a scliool of fewer than 12 pu[)ils. 

It is still rarer to limi pupils who can study at their be.st without the 
rivalry mhich comes with classmates of equal ability. As to the 
makeshift of transporiation which brings children to 1-room schools. 
Satan invented it and he clu'iishe.s his inventi<»n. 

T/i^e ifupcnntviulitid's <Iutk‘K in relation to 1- room schools . — What 
can the superintendent 'do f He needs to rcacli every such school 
at least twice a month. lie mu^t peiforrn his usual sU|)ervisory 
dutfes. He mu.st .see that uniform standards are being met aiUl then 
his pastoral duties begin. ^ ' 

First, with the teacher. She is lonesome, shc^Kant.s to bo praised, 
to be encouraged, to be advised. She wishes to know what other 
teachers do and their measure of success. 

Scc'ond, with the p.ipils. They wish the superintendent to know* 
them as individuals and he as interested in their rabbits and cousins 
as in their I Q's. They ex|H*ct him to bring them new books and 
.occasionally new stories. They wish to exhibit their work and to 
please him with their progi'Css. 

Third, with the people of the community. They are 
to intrude, but they wish the superintendent to speak first and^rnkS. 
with them as man to man. The best superintendents drive Fords 
which stall whenever they pass a farmer on the highway and which f 
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break down when nearest to one working in the fields. The farmers 
wish to got acquainted. Frost has told us how he as a farmer felt : 


When a friend calls to me from the road 
And slows hl.s horse to a meaning walk. 

I don t stand still and lo<>k around 
On all the liills 1 haven't hoed, 

And shout from where I am, “What is itV" 
No, noi as (hero is a time to talk. 


Blade end up and 5 foot tall, 

And pliKl; 1 go up to the stone wall 
For a friendly visit. 


c* 


'Hiis frlondl 
and cominiinit 


iness is the .siipervisoiu* a.''sistance wltieh rural schools 
it*s most need. 


Children Unable to Speak English on Entering School 

Burr F. Jones 

Supervisor of Ehm.ntorv Eilucition, State Depart, at E'lurntian. V(u,achut.U$ 


Scope ^of f/y proh/n».—Tho numbers of non-English-speaking 
rliildien in tlie public .schools must inevitably decline through the 
operation of tlie immigration act of 1024. whicli limits the mimber 
of inimigrant.s to 2 per cent of the number of the foreign born of 
each nationality represented liero in 1890. In 1914, the last year 
before the war cut off immigration, we admitted 1.218.480. Of these 
only one-tenth wore English-speaking pe(»ple. In 192T, we admitted 
;13.0.175, one-third of whom were English-speaking people. 

I- IK lei tho'^ro\ ision.s ol the national origin act, which was to have 
Lmne into-effect on July 1, lt)27. we may receive annually 150,0t)0 
immigrants. Each nation's quota is to be that proportion of the 
loO.OOO that persons of the .same national origin were of our entire 
population in 192t). Congress deferred the operation of this law 
for oiW year. The indications are that iimler this plan alxuit 27 
per cent of the persons admitted would come from English-speaking 
countries a slightly smaller proportion than under the present 
(piota law. 

One of the first effects upon the .schools of this changed situation 
is the abandonment of the so-called steamer classes in many of our 
eastern cities. These w’cre classes organized to give to the older 
immigrant children enough first-aid in English to enable them in a 
relatively short time to enroll in a regular school with cliildren of 
t comparable age. No silch marked decrease has taken place in the 
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number of children entering our kindergartens and first grades from 
non-English-speaking homes. In 1920 there were approximately 
27,000.000 persons in this country who did not speak English as the 
mother tongue. The Northeastern States have a relatively large 
share of such persons. Two-thirds of the population of Massa- 
chusetts was foreign born or native born pf foreign or mixed 
parentage. For several years to come, this substantial element of 
foreign stock will send large numbers of children into our kinder- 
gartens and first gradw. - 

Furthermore, I find that 175,000 aliens, or 52 per cent of all immi- 
grant aliens admitted last year, gave as their future intenj^ed resi- 
dence some one of the eleven Northeastern States represented in this 
conference. Of this number more tlian 150,000, or about 90 per cent, 
were destined to make their homes in the four State? of New Voidt, * 
3Iassachusetts, Pcnn.sylvania. and New Jersey. These conditions 
point clearly to the fact that thoiigli we shall undoubtedly see a 
marked fulling ofl in the nuinbers^)f children with the language 
Imndicapj't^e schools of the northeastern area will continue to receive 
them in such numbers a? to warrant the most thoughtful attention 
• to the methods of adapting tlie school program to their needs. 

Contrary to the impression of many, this problem is not by. any 
means limited to the-city schools.^. In a recent journey through the 
Connecticut Valley region of Massachusetts I visited four small agri- 
cultural towns having a population of fewer than 3,000. Less than 
25 per cent of the inhabitants of these towns in 1920 were of native 
parentage. In another group of four rural towns 57 per cent of tire 
'children who enteredythe first grade this year came from non- 
English -speaking homes, and about one-half of these children could 
speak little or no English. 1 have no doubt that similar cond,itions 
j are found in other States of this group. The problem is now with us 
I and will continue indefinitely. It is a problem that has received far 

I too little attention — even in cities and during the period when the 

annual inflow of non-English-speaking peoples was cxtr^ordiimirity'^ 
I large. Each community has in the main dealt with the situatfloA in 
its own homemade fashion, giving little attention to the accurmdated 
experiences of other communities with the same problem. In\ural 
. areas where the numbers of such children are relatively small, where 
teachers are less experienced and less well trained, the problem has 
often been completely neglected. We have indulged in prolonged 
discussions about individual diHerences in mentality, in disposition, 
in interests, and the necessary treatment therefor. Even before a 
child enteffi school we now make it a strong point to remove so far 
as possibly every physical disability that may handicap him in his 
school work. But we appear not to have discerned that the ^tld 
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who can hot talk with his teacher and companions when he enters 
school has any handicap or illustrates any individual difference that 
requires special attention. As I view the matter, a handicap of this 
type at the very outset of a childs school life, bringing with it a sort 
of ostracism and an unjustifiable consciousness of failure, is likely to 
create in him certain initial attitudes toward school and toward life 
that will be difficult to eradicate in later years. 

Supervisory aids . — In view of the fact that rural schools appear to 
Qie given -relatively little^attention to this problem except in an 
isolated way, one who seeks possible methods of supervisory aid 
naturally turns to methods suggested by Jjractices used in city schools 
and in Americanization work with adult immigrants in the hope that 
some of these may be adaptable to rural conditions. 

(1) The first suggestion I have to offer is that every effort be made 
to locate early any prqspective pupils from non-English -speaking 

omes with a view to securing their admission to school as soon as 
tile law permits. The school census should probably include children 
younger than 5 years. The rural consolidated school that maintains 
a year of kinderganen training can be of immense assistanctrto these 
children. I ^ would raise a question as to the possibility of accom- 
plishing something by way of preschool language training through 
the good offices of older brothers and sisters. Considerable is now 
done in mcidental fashion. Could not more be accomplished if the 
school sHbuld consciously stimulate and guide ? ' 

(2) It would bo helpful if teachers could know, at least in general 
^rms, wdiat progress may be eipected of non-English-speaking chU- 
dren under ordinary conditions. Recently I had the opportunity of 
making M investigation of the school progress of 1,762 Mkssachu- 
sette children who could not speak English when they entered the 
hrst grade. Th^e pupils were chosen at random from grades four 
to eight in 28 cities and towns. They represented 17 nationaliti«. 
A summary of the study shows that by the^time these pupils have 
completed three grades nearly 60 per cent of them are no longer 
handicapped* to a noticeable degree in the use of English. This pro- 
portion steadily, but not rapidly, increases until it reaches 80 per 
cent at the beginning of the eighth grade. The prgportion oteach 
nationality irot noticeably handicapped in the usd of English in 
gradw four to eight,dnclusive, was as follows: Jewish, 92: Finnish 

Lithuanian, 70; Russian, 70; ItaUan,’ 

62; Polish, 67; French, 66. 

Considerable interest centered upon the 170 pupils, of this group 
who entered school at normal age, between 6 and 7, and were com- 
pleting the eighth grade when the study was made. . Nearly one-half 
of entire number were finishing the elementery course in the 
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usual time; one-third required one additional year; and one-fifth 
two or more additional years. Aoi analysis of the group on the basis 
of scholarship showed that two-thirds of those rated excellent or 
good and one-third of those rate fair completed the course in normal 
time. Are we not warranted in drawing the general inference that 
non-English-speaking children who are capable can complete eight 
grades in normal time? The retardation experienced by these pupils 
in the lowest grades needs be only temporary. The expectation held 
in some quarters that most of these children require at least one addi- 
tional year appears unjustifiable in the light of this inquiry. Fur- 
ther investigations for the purpose of developing objective standards 
of language accomplisliment for these children would appear to be j 
warranted. 

(3) If every rural teacher who has even one non-En<rli>li-'|)euk | 

ing child in her school could be put in touch with the best helps 
available, it would be of immense advantage. I have in mind such a 
well-classified list as Ea.«y Rooks for ^ew Americans, issued by 

the Americ-an Library Association, and such a book as English for , 

Beginners, by Fisher and Call— the latter not to be used as a text but 

rather for its suggested methods. 

(4) Various methods of procedure now in use in city schools 
recommend themselves for use with these children, regardless of 

I 

situation. An oral vocabulary of the words most needed is an essen- 
tial at the very outset. This cun best be gained by large emphasis 
on conversation — not random, but planned in such a way that prog- 
ress may be assured. Conversation should, center about objects 
in the room, pictures, blackboard drawings, sand table, and children 
in action. The organized play period and the lunch period may be 
used consciously for developing conversational ability. If cwiversa- 
tion is not stressed all the Way through the grades, children come to 
use many words in parrot-like fashion, with little or no Appreciation 
of their meaning. With these children it is impossible to lay too 
much emphasis on motivation of all forms of language work. If we 
want them to talk they must have a subject that is full of meaning | 
and interest for tllem. In developing correct pronunciation an 
intensive drive on speech errors by all teacliers at regular intervals 
during the year hf^ proVed very fruitful. 

Many of these methods .apply equally well to the gaining of a 
reading vocabulary. Liabeling objects in the classroom with tlieir 
printed names is a device often used. Carefully prepared seat work, 
that reenforces the reading lesson is essential. I have often admired 
the re.sourcefulness of teachers in making for themselves such devices 
as action questions, picture matching, completion sentences, jumble 
.sentences, like and unlike, multiple choice, true-false, etc. 
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(5) To do full justice to these children it goes without saying 
that we must have a flexible promotion plan that will permit the 
able pupil to regain time that may have been lost in the earlier 
years. 

(6) Finally, the most essential condition to the success of the non- 
English-speaking pupils is happiness in his school life. It is not 
always easy to make him happy. One teacher told me recently that 
a little Italian boy had been in school a full year before he smiled 
oiii'c. At the very opening of school the wise teacher gives these 
childron something to do that is within the bounds of their previous 
txj>erienco. In Springfield, Mass., a most interesting analysis is 
being made of the pro.-chool activities of children in order that the 
initial kindergarten activities may grow out of the preschool e.xperi- 
eik-es common to all children. Tliis study indicates that, although 
tiationality as well as .social and economic factors determine to a 
gieat extent the ty|>cs of these exj>eriences, most children have in 
eoninion certain play experience.s. The inability of non-English- 
s]»eakmg children to express themselves in the spoken language of 
the sdiool makes it doubly important that they find modes of 
cxpies>ion in the [>lay and handwork activities. 

The non-Lngli.sh-speaking child can not be happy unless the schooi 
takes the right attitude toward him. Am I right in thinking that 
this attitude is rather more difficult to secure in rural communi- 
ties where such children are not numerous and are, therefore, the 
more conspicuous? In small schools they make large additional 
demands upon the teacher already burdened in many cases with 
far too many diflerent grades and groups. Here are to be found 
pupils who are relatively provincial in their contacts and who re- 
gard all these children as foreigners to be tolerated rather than as | 
new Americans to be cultivated. I would have every teacher read 
Edward Bok’s account o^is first day in an American public school. 
Certainly she should reread Mary Antin’s gripping story of how 
the sympathetic personal interest of her first teachers left an indelible 
impre^ion upon her and helped her early to realize her vision of 
America The Proiniseil Land. What a delightful change it would ' 
be. if for one month the teacher coifild be assigned for professional 
reading such a book as The Spell of Norway, by Monroe, or What 
Civilization Owes Italy, by Walsh, or Jewish Contributions to 
Civilization, by Jacob. To these might well be added the biogra- 
phies of such distinguished Americans as Theodore Roosevelt and 
Jacob A. Riis. Thus prepared, the resourceful teacher may capital- 
ize the presence of thesfi newer Americans in her class for the pur- 
pose of giving the older Amenicans much-needed instruction in the 
culture of the Old World and a glimpse of the indebtedness that 
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we can never repay. She has it within her power to transform the 
attitude of the class from one of mere tolerance to one of genuine 
interest and appreciation. 

The foregoing suggestions mention but a few of the supervisory 
aids that may be of service to our teachers in helping these non- 
English-speaking children. In my opinion the outstanding need 
at present is a clearer perception of the problem by all teachers of 
such children. With this accomplished we may be assured of 
developing effective means of solving it. 
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V. Contributions of State Departments of 
Public Instruction to the Education of 
Mentally Handicapped Children in Rural 
Communities 

Maud Keatob 

Dirtctor Education and Standards, State Devartmcnt of Education, Connectiout 


llu; lilies of inquiry followed in this paper relate to the situation 
that exists in the country at large, the condition in the States repre- 
sented in the northeastern supervisory conference group, and the 
methods proposed to meeet the situation in the State with which the 
writer is at present most familiar, namely, (Jonoecticut. 

Use made o/ a questiormait'e form . — In the preparation of this 
paper the writer sent the following questionnaire to the chief State 
educational officers in the 48 States: 

1. What are the provisions of the compulsory ait>*iulance law of your State 
as to — 

(a) The age at which 'a child may or must enter school? 

(B) What grade must a child complete before he loaves school? 

(c) What age must a child attain before he leaves school? 

2. Has an enumeration of the mentally defective children In the rural com- 
monitles of your State been made as to — 

(a) The number attending public school. 

How many are there? 

(B) The number being cared for in their homes. 

How many are there? 

( 0 ) The number being cared for in Institutlon.s. 

H(*w many are there? 

(d) What means were used for securing this information? 

3. (a) What facilities does your Stale provide fur the individual examina- 
tion by well-cjunlifled persons of children giving evidence of mental defect? 
(B) What arc the quallflcntions of the persons making examinations? 

4. (a) Has your State any legislative or other provisions for meeting the 
special educational needs of mentally defective children? (B) If so, what 
provisions have been made? 

Responses were received from 38 States; in some instances replies 
took the form of letters or copies (incomplete in some cases) of the 
school laws^f the State. Although such replies did not provide all 
the information requested an effort has been made to organize and 
summarize the facts included in the replies received. The facts are 
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accepted at their face value, no effort having been made to verify 
them. 

Frovisions of the compvisoi'y attenJaiice Ui\i\ — The first question 
was included as providing a necessarv' background for proper eval- 
uation of replies to the other questions. The minimum mental age 
necessary for successful first-grade work has been fairly successfully 
established, as revealed in the following quotation from Terman, The 
Intelligence of School Children, page 47. A similar discussion will 
be found in Dickson. Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, 
Chapter IV. The quotation follows: 

From such data ns the above collected frtim all his 1,000 cases, Dickson 
concludes ihat below a niciilnl ujre of d years the chibl is not ftilly ready for 
the first grade, and tliiu beU»w fhr* mental apo of r>*j years the chanct‘s that 
really satisfactory first gnnle work will bo done are practically noglipible. 
We are beginning (o see why a fourth of the pupils in the first prade fail of 
promotion, for Dicks*»n find< that 3^ ]um* cent are below the mcnt,'il ape of 6 
years and 27 per cent are below 

Hence the importance of the permissive and compulsory age of 
admission to school which almost always means admission to first 
grade. In most States both of these ages are recognized, but in 
every case a child having entered school bccome.s subject to the pro- 
visions of compulsory attendance laws regardless of whether or not 
he entered at tlie minimum or maximum age indieated in tin* law. 

In four States in which cliildrcn must enter school at 7 years of 
age and in three States in which they must enter at P, they are per- 
mitted to enter .seliool under G years of age. These seven Statc.s 
include three in the Northeastern group — Connecticut, Maine, and 
A'ermont. ' Five States report that children may enter at 5; Ver- 
mont reports iij;;- and Connecticut 5 or G ns the permissive age of 
entrnnee. Probably to this list siiould be ailded New Hampshire, 
where the minimum entrance age is left to local option, the man- 
datory age being b. Somewhat similarly in Connecticut local com- 
munities may lower the G-yO’ar age indicated by statute to 5 years. 
Hence it appears that in the country at large, seven and possibly 
eight States, are permitting children to begin school at an age wliieli 
insures failure in the first year of school life. Tlie far-reaching 
damaging results of such lessons in failure can scarcely be over- 
stated. Of these eight States, five are in the group included in 
this conference. 

It should be clearly undei’stood that this is not a protest agaiiist 
enrolling children at the age of 5, 4, 3, or even 2 years, provided 
suitable actiVities.be provided for them. It is an emphatic plea 
that the school cease to subject children to situations in which they 
are sure to fail, a low chronological entrance &ge being one of the 
most prolific sources of such failure. In this connection another 
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much-needed reforin is the statutory definition of what is meant bv 
5 3 'ears, 6 years, and the like. In one State 5 years is variously 
interpreted to mean all the way from “ 5 bv the 1st of December 

following the September that the child enters school.” to " past the 
si.xth birthda.y,” . '■ 

Another important consideration is the grade from which, or the 
ap at which, children are permitted to leave school. One State 
.North Carolina, requires the conipletio^^ of fourth grade only;’ 
Arizona, Kentucky, and New Jersey, the completion' of fifth grade’ 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vana, the completion of the sixth grade; Georgia. Ohio, and Texas, 
tlic completion of the seventh grade; and all others replying, the 
coinplelion of the eighth grade. 

On the age side, Arkansas, Georgia. Nevada. North Carolina. 
aiKl lexas make no regulation beyond 14 years. Utah and Okla- 
lioma hold children until they are la unless the eighth grade is 
cimipletcd sooner, but tliey must in any event remain until they are 
H*. I he majority of States appear to retain children' until they are 
10, whde a considerable number use the 14 to 16- year range. 

At first glance this pushing up of the age and grade of leavin<y 
appears to bo a highly commendable procedure. But here again the 
problem of the mentally il^tarded cliild dbtrudes itself. Probably 
le is the most .seriously penalized, if indeed so disparaging a terra 
may bo u^ed m connection \itli s^audable^ir"intention as the effort 
to provide all children with WadViitTamount of school experi- 
ence. Possibly the State is more obligated to provide more ad- 
iHiuately for a varied population for a relatively limited time than to 
make mediocre provision for a more extended period. 

Ihese preliminary considerations raise three questions* (1) Is 
your State admitting children to first grade at an unjustifiably youffg 
age? (2) Is it retaining at least some of them for an unprofitably 
long period? (3) What measures are being taken to make sure that 
each child is spending his entire time in a profitable manner? 
Enumeration of mental defectives in rural communities.— ¥\y^ 

States Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, and Wyoming 

reply in whole or in part to question 2. The situation in'Connect- 
lent is discussed elsewhere in this paper. Information included in 
replies from Maine, Idaho, Massachusetts, and Wyoming follows; 

. In the towns and cities of Maine tlie State cooperates financially 
with those which will segregate the subnormal children, and give 
them differential courses. The best illustrations of this type of work ’ 
are found in Augusta, Brunswick, and Bath. 

Idaho has 347 mentally defective children attending public schools 
Massachusetts, 6,285; Wyoming. 618. In Idaho. 179 suefi children 
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are cared for in their homes. In Idaho, 454; in Massachusetts, 3,856; 
and in Wyoininjr. 1T9 mentally defective children are cared for in 
institutions. The annual school census was used in Idaho and State 
records in Massachusetts for securing the above information. The 
incomplete nature of the foregoing returns provides slight basis ior' 
a definite statement. It seems safe to assume, however, that the pro- 
portion of mentally retarded in rural communities will not vary 
greatly from the number in the population in. general. Hence one 
may expect about 2 per cent to be feeble-minded, about 3 per cent to 
fali below 76 I. Q., and about 10 per cent to be below 85 I. Ci. All 
of these and even more will encounter some dijliculty in doing tlic 
work outlined in the usual cuniculuni. ^ 

Individual jncnfal c-enminafions. — Eleven States make some provi- 
sion for individual mental examinations through .specialists em- 
ployed by such agencies as State boards of education, State clinics. 
State welfare departments, and Stnf<' schools for the feeble-minded. 
Among these States are Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, aijd Rhode Island. 

Seven States furnish information concerningiJihe qualitications of 
persons mjfkitig mental examinations. The terms generally used arc 
psychologist, psychiatrist, or specialist. 

It would appear that some of the States making provision for 
mental-testing service have not formulated the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the persons undertaking the task of mental testing. The 
person who undertakes nlental examinations of school children 
should be thoroughly conversant with elementary school procedure 
to the end that intelligent, workable recommendations may he made. 
Too often the examiner is content with a rather superficial acquaint- 
ance with the technique of the examination accompanied by little 
knowledge of children, and none of schools. While there may be a 
field for examiners of this type, that field mo.st assuredly is not the 
public school. 

ProvWionft for meeting tHe 8peci<il educational ncedis of merit aJdg 
defective chddren, — Replies to the fourth question : ^ 

Comecticut. — Legal creation of division of special education and standards la, 
the State board of education. 

Deloioarc. — Provision of Uie colony and educational activities. These are 
dependent upon superintendent and board of trustees. 4 

Maine . — We have a school for feeble-minded at We.<it Pownal, but It does 
not seem to be large enough to take care of all the children who should be 
sent there. 


* Mt» Keator evidently did not Intend to Include in the Unt of Statti making proTlslone 
for the education of mentally defective children the name of any Stale providing only for 
tbelr Inatitutlonal care. In two caeca the wording of the reply apparently hidlcatc#rtbat 
tbla limitation waa not kept In mind by thoae reapondlng to the qpeeUon. % 
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Miffsissippt , — Colony for feobJe-minded, 

or'mo'rp‘^TMM~' M “re 10 

.h / three or m<.re years below nonnnl the board of educarton 

tb^eof shall establish a special class or classes for their Inetru^tion ao 
class, however, to contaio more than 15 children 

"« 

I.f MthCT?*' "' "f educalbm for ibo iraiplo. 

Yes. Mandatory legislation, section 1413 school code 
Standards for approval "of orthogenic 

9CS or special appropriations. Special appropriations for dlatrlcts main- 
imning approved clas.ses. ukuxicis mam- 

ninlne ,ind whore heoessnr.v. giipport for chiWrcn who are defectlre In 
mental development, utu?tuve in 

S- r 

7^ .’^ifuafhn in Connect mit.— In Connecticut the law providing 
foi the care of educational Iv exceptional children is a permissive and 
not a mandatory one. except for the clause which obliges local boards 
o ef ucation to provide a special class upon petition, such petition 
approved by the State board of education, uf the parents of 
0 educationally exceptional children. ITie right has been exercised 
iMit once Since the division was created in 1921. Because of the 
nature of the law, supervision work is also permissive except in 
lose child-canng in.stiti^tions receiving moneys from the State 
tiea.sur>’. Phis li^mitation. however, has not proved a handicap since 
a no time has the staff provided by legislative appropriation been 
a e to keep pn^^with the demands made upon it.- The State had 
in September, 192i, on the written statement,of local school officials 
provisions for various types of educationally exceptional children! 

cu mg e tyi^'with wliich the p^sent discussion is especially 
c ncerned Last September, there wer : in Connecticut 92 classes for 
Mibnornial children and 81 cl«5..cs for tho..e designated as backward 
in some, perlmps in many instances, the differentiation is an arti- 
ficMHl rather than a real one, prompted in part bv the rehictanre of 
locnf authorities to designate children as belonging to the former 
group and occasionally in part bx the fact that special certification 
H>qimcments have been set up for teachers of the former group. 
The great majority of classes are located in the cities, in fact, nearly 
onedialf of them are to be found in the cities of New Haven and 
ndgeport. It is worthy of note, however, that one special class 

Icmrr Beginning in Sep- 

ember, there will be a special class for subnormal children in a 

town having a 6-room elementary consolidated school. The chances ‘ 

nre large that for some time this will be the smaUest town to make 
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such'a boast. Even this leaves the truly rural school still unpro- 
vided^r. Our attempts to meet their needs have been more truly 
efforts than realized facts. Through the organization of school 
clinics hdd in various sections at stated limes, a testing servo e 
has been extended to the rural comumnilies. Children are brought 
in by the superintendent, school nur.^^e, attendance agent, parent, or 
social worker, as the case may be. Einployniont cases are frcfjuontly 
able to make the trip unaccompanied. Contrary to popular opinion, 
there is nothing my.stical about a mental examination, and it is. fol- 
lowed bv no miraculous, spontaneous correction of defects. Like the . 
. visit to the doctor, the time spent is practically wa.-^ted unlcs-; the 
proscription rcconiiuciKled is patiently arjd persi.^tently lollowi'd 
The doctor pre.scribes, the psychologist recuiniueiul-. In either CU'C 
results arc secured through follow-up. 

For obvious reasons, special classes can not bo organized in small 
• rurah schools. The special^class, however, is only one way of meet- 
ing individual needs. In small population groups, the ahormiiivt* 
is the individual program. Such a program the division of special 
education and standards is glad to subniit^ writing jirovided the 
teacher is willing to see that it is julniimsflJved, and local school 
boards are willing to make slight expenditures for necessary mate- 
rials. Both of these pi^visos present real but not insurmountable 
difficulties. As. a rule, it is possible to make the teacher see that 
under the individual program plan, she is spending her energies in a 
productive manner, whereas the policy of ignoring the situation — of 
permitting the mentally-handicapped child to drift — usually result.- 
in a train of discipline situations exhausting to the teacher and un 
productive to the child. Likewise school boards are frequently loath 
to sj)end money on “frills.” Sometimes their prejudices can be 
overcome, sometimes individuals', organizations, or parents can be 
induced to contribute. The resourceful teacher who is anxious to 

I find a real solution is sure to discover a way. 

One more difficulty remains, that is the lack of a sufficiently large 
.staff to provide the necessary follow-up supervision. Where the 
supervision is to be furnished by the State as in Connecticut, relief 
is to be secured only through increased legislative appropriation 
which in turn is secufhd through public interest and pressure. 

I Only a few States have so far provided State aid for special 
classes; such aid is desirable though not absolutely essential. Recent 
attempts to secure aid in Connecticut have had in mind the partici- 
pation in such aid of the rural schools through the individual pro- 
gram, as well as through the regularly organized special class, and 
bills have been phrased so as to include this possibility. If aid is 
granted, funds will automatically be provided for the purchase of 
materials and for a slight additional compensation for the teacher. 
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Assuming that a subnormal child is emotionally stable in makeup, 
and mentally too high grade for institution care, what is to become 
of him when he leaves school? The usual reply is that he will work 
on II farm. Possibly this is the correct reply. One wonders, how- 
ever, if some of these'children could not be trained to be successful 
at other tasks provided sufficient specific training were given which 
raises the further question of the possibility and desirability of 
providing a similarly definite ty{>e of farm training for subnorninls. 
Mentally inferior children must be taught tho.se things which the 
more generously endowed acijuiro for themselves. This being the 
case, it would appear to be the task of the school to make more 
definite provision for the transition from school to industry. 
Wliorever po.ssiblc, jnecework should be brought into the schoolroom 
for children to do in the sanae manner that it is done in the factory, f 
hollowing this, the child should lie released on whole or part time 
under supervision to establish those habits of work which can be 
acquii-ed only on the job. This type of tfaining whether under- 
taken in (he schoolroom, or on the farm, or in the factory, can 
safely be begun only after the pupil has attained the mininium age 
at which he is legally permitted to go to work provided he has 
completed a specified grade. One of Connecticut’s cities has been 
engaged in an experiment of this type for a year and a half. Many 
unforeseen difficulties haAe developed, but on the whole it see^jis to 
be a worth-while undertaking. So far as the writer knows, no simi- 
lar -experiments have anywhere been undertaken for rufal-school 
children, though numerous cities arc working along vocational 
supervision lines. 

In Connecticut, State enumerations made periodically provide for 
each school building the name, age in ycni-s and months, and,a brief 
rciiiaik coiiceiniiig each child two or more years too old for his grade 
according to the age-grade standards in u.se in tliat particular school. 
This general survey should be folloAvq^ by one utilteing group tests 
of both the intelligence and achievement types, which ^grum should 
in turn be followed by individual examination of children making per- 
sistently lp\y scores, or concerning whose performanto there is a con- 
flict of opinions. Examinations can be conducted most efficiently and 
economically at school 'clinics staffed by psychologists from fho State 
board of education who furnish written recommendations concerning 
lach child examined. In a few cases the additional services of a 
p.sychiatrist arc required. These are furnished by the State School ■ 
for Feeble-Minded. Personal and family histories are also provided 
through the social service department of the same institution to which 
the case is referred in writing by the division of sj>ecial education and ^ 
standards. 
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Thus far' no mention has been made of the child so low mentally 
that he can never profit from academic instruction which means that 
he has a mental age of about 5 years or less, and a minimum intelli- 
gence quotient of 45 or 50. In general special classe.<^ ’’ ,the East 
register a far greater mufiber of very low-grade cases t.ian do classes 
in the West. Minnesota for example excludes all children with an 
I. Q. below 50. The writer is of the opinion that there is a point 
below which a child ceases- to be an educational probjem and becomes 
a welfare one. In Connecticut through the written permission of the 
commissioner of ediinvtion. Low-grade children may be excused from 
school attendance. At the same tinie the statutes distinctly provide 
that no educationally exceptional child shall bo deprived of .school 
privileges without such express permission. What provision shall 
be made for e.xcluded children opens a field of discussion which can 
scarcely be entered in this paper. 

Summopry . — In summary then, the basic considerations involved 
in the education of the mentally subnormal child in the rural com- 
munity are not different from those which apply to a more urban 
type of population. The special problems of t^ rural child arise 
from the fact that special programs must be syl^tituted for special 
classes, and that vocational training and supe^ision are less easily 
organized in very small groups than ifi larger olT5s.’ 


VI. Equalizing Educational Opportunity for 
Exceptional Children in Rural Schools 


School Training of Subnormal Children in Rural 

Districts 

Edoab a. Doix 

Director o) Regearrh, traininy School at Vineland, N. J. 


According to a national survey conducted by Dr. Thomas H. 
Haines for the National Committee for Mentaf Hygiene, there were, 
m 1924, more than 900,000 mentally handicapped children in the 
Lnited States between the ages of 7 and 15 years whose public edu- 
cation was being seriously neglected. Those figures were based on a 
survey which showed nearly 1,000,000 children who were mental 
defectives or. borderline mental defectives of grammar-school age 
Only approximately 70,000 of these children were then being trained 
in special classes or in State training schools. More -than 900 000 
were presumably in school receiving a type of education of no bene- 
fit to themselves or to society, as these children do not succeed under 
the traditional type of school education; they clutter the regular 
classroom, causing serious* teach ii^ problems. And because they fail 
to receive a type of education from which they can profit they 
become U^avior in-oblenis, iruants, delinquents, and . perha’ps as 
adults, serious criminals, ^ 

of the prohlcm in rural schooh.~lt is necessary to face 
tliosc facts as a serious problem in public education, which is more 
serious in rural districts than in cities because of the scattered popu- 
lation and because of the larger problems of school finance. Many 
miiiiicipal districts have made Excellent headway in meeting the 
problem of providing for the educational needs of subnormal child- 
ren and some States have provided State mental clinics and State 
supervisors of special education with marked success. It is time to 
consider ^riously the rural-school phases ot the problem. 

Consolidation of schools in rural areas and modern transportation 
ftcihties for rural-school children, overcome the most serious difficulty 
m dealing with subnormal children in rural-school systems, namely, 
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the difficulty of or^'anizing special classes in sparsely settled districts. 
Recent improvements in standards of teaching personnel increase the 
possibility of obtaining professionally qualified teachers for the rural 
special classes. The immediate need is for school supervisors to 
recognize the serious handicaps which subnormal children place upon 
the regular classroom teacher and the great adWtages^ to them as 
well as to normal children when they are segregate»sinji^ccial classes. 
After this segregation the curriculum must be adapted to their par- • 
ticular needs. 

Exormnaiions, class and other es8entiah.—^^ior<i these 
children can be educated on the basis of equal ojiportunity as com- 
pared with normal children it is necessary to recognize and classify 
them as suitable candidates for special education. Thi.s can some- 
times be accomplished by medical ins|)ectors familiar with the prob- 
lems of mental difficiency or by psychiatrists where these are avail- 
able. In general, however, the mental examination of 'subnormal 
children can be carried out most effectively and economically by 
trained clinical psychologists or mental examiners skilled in the use 
of standard mental tests and appreciative of the educational diffi- 
culties of subnormal children. 

After such classification subnormal children can best receive the 
benefits of public edu^ntion in special classes where the curriculum 
and the methods of teaching can be adapted to their needs. As far 
as possible these classes should be homogeneous as to the mental 
abilities of the children. The size of the classes will depend some- 
what uporr this homogeneity' and usually ranges from 15 to 25 pupils, 
with 20 as the cii^ftomary maximum. 

The examination and classification of such children.* in rural dis- 
tricts can best be provided through State or county menial clinics, 
preferably State clinics outside metropolitan districts. These special 
classes, will usually also requife State aid which should be provided 
from State funds in view of the fact that rural-school (Jistricts can 
not otherwise provide them. On account of this State aid and for 
purposes of standardization, i State sufiervisor of special education 
should also be provided to determine curricula, .standards of achieve- 
ment, and teacher qualifications. The State supervisor and the State 
clinic should, in conjunction with other school authorities, fix the 
standards far admission and exclusion to these special classes on the 
basis of educability under school conditions. 

lierds of subnormal children of varymg mehted Subnormal 

children are usually classified as idiots, imbeciles, and inorons, ac- 
cording to ^eir level of intelligence or mental age. The idiot has a 
meiilfel age under 8 yeara and is so ufieducable that he should not re-, 
ceive instruction in the public, schools. He should be committed to 
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a public institution where the type of training Irom which Tie can 
profit can be offered under conditions of family life. 

The imbecile has a mental age of from 3 to 7 years and is relatively 
uneducable in public school. Imbecile? with mental ages under 5 
years can be trained to better advantage in public institutions than in • 
public schools. Imbeciles with mental ages over 5 y’ears can receive 
the kindergarten and first-grade level of academic instruction but 
will profit much more from simple manual and industrial training. 
Since most imbeciles ultimately^ become or should become institutional 
cases, except where their homes can provide adequate supervision, it is 
a question whether the rural public schools should attempt to provide 
special education for even the high-grade imbeciles when this training 
can be provided to better advantage inJState training schools. 

The moron represents the Ji[ghest grade of mental deficiency and 
has a mental age ranging from 8 to about 12 years. Morons are more 
numerous than idiots and imbeciles and are educable under public- 
school conditions if segregated' in special classes where they can re- 
ceive a type of training suited to their needs. Many of them will 
ultimately be institutional cases but can be cared for until adolescence 
in the public schools. This reduces the cost of institutional care for 
those children who can be provided for up to 15 years of age in their 
own homes if taught in special classes. Moreover, the well-trained 
moron of stable personality and industrious habits frequently manages 
to get along reasonably well without institutional care. The unstable 
moron will usually require custodial care as an adult. 

In teaching subnormal children in special classes academic work 
should be reduced to not more than 30 per cent of the daily schedule. 
The rest of the school day, should be devoted to the various manual 
and industrial arts, with special attention paid to recreation and 
physical exercises. The subject matter-and time allotments will vary 
according to the mental levels of the children to be taught. 

Conchuiian . — A background of experience covering 75 years of insti- 
tutional training and 25 years of special class training in this country 
shows the hopefulness of special training for subnormal children 
■ as compared with the hopelessness of school training of the tradi- 
#tionnl type for this group. It is incumbent upon school supervisors 
to see that public education is not wasted upon children who can not 
profit from it, and that subnormal children are not subjected to a 
type of school discipline which frequently renders them antisocial 
or, at best, does not; lift them out of their native social incompetence. 
The schools carry"? special responsibility in the case of subnormal 
children because they are not gifted by native endpwraent for inde- 
pendent adult existence as successful citizens unless a training speci- 
fically adapted to what they can learn and will make use of aa 
adults is provided. ^ ' 
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Essential Characteristics of the Type of Education 
Best Adapted to Mental Defectives 

Metta L. Andeuison* 

Director, Department of Binet Schools, Netcark, S. J. 


The experiment of training feeble-minded children in public schools 
is comparatively recent. It has all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of pioneer work.’ In the early days of the work with children 
who could iiot profit by instruction offered in elementary schools 
it was often said that too much attention was paid the defective child 
and too little paid the bright ciiild. To this conunent we insisted 
upon adding a lust word to the effect that no one was pa3dng atten- 
tion to the feeble-minded children because he liked them better or 
because he believed they were worth more than normal or bright 
children, but that parents, probation officers, social workers, and 
teachers were paying attention to the feeble-minded 'children because 
they demanded attention and if they did not receive it they prevented 
the various agencies from carrying on the work for which they were 
responsible. In other words, when these misfit^hildren are not 
properly provided for they not only get nothing themselves but 
frequently hinder the progress of normal and bright children. 

However, the attitude of school people has changed markedly in 
many instances since the early days of tlie work. In many cities they 
no longer wait for us to make a plea for the privilege of training 
defective children, but demand that we segregate and train all chil- 
dren who have too low intelligence to profit by the traditional type 
of education. We now find ourselves in the embarrassing position 
of not having anywhere near adequate facilities for training all the 
children for whom special training is demanded. 

Aims of the special-class department in Newark^ N. J . — I will de- 
scribe our experiment in Newark where we are attempting to deter- 
mine the essential characteristics of the type of education best 
adapted to mental defectives, not because the job is finished (in fact, 
it has just begun), nor yet because it is outstandingly successful, but 
simply because I know it better than any other. Formerly it was 
^he task of the special-class department to segregate the feeble- 
minded in special schools and classes and train them in sudh a way 
that when they ^ere later sent to an institution they could in a 
measure contribute to their own support. This task is still with us, 
but a much greater one has been assigned to the special-class depart- 
ment. It is that of training all children who, after proper exami- 
nation, prove to have intelligence quotients of 70 or less in such a way 
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and to such good purpose tliat they will be useful to the community 
both industrially and socially. 

Our problem, then, is to teach these children to know’ and to 
behave, to give them the knowledge necessary for them to succeed 
up to the limit of their mental ability and social level, and to train 
them to social habits which will enable them to behave, perhaps not 
merely up to the limit of their mental ability and social le\^l, but 
abo\ e both of these. 

These objectives— teaching the children enrolled in the .«^pecial 
schools or classe.s th? knowledge of tilings necessary for them to know 
about in order to succeed in life, and training 'them to habits of 
beha^ ior that wilt make them socially acceptable — are certainly not 
new. And yet to organize special schools and classes Avith an equip- 
ment and a curriculum which make a realization of these objectives at 
least approximately possible has been and still is an uphill job. 

Efisential kiuyu'i^dge and habits . — One of our first tasks Avas to 
determine what knowledge and what habits Avere necessary. The 
traditional type of school training has presumably failed to give 
feeble-minded children the knoAvledge and habits suited to their needs, 
or they would never have become the problem they arc to-day. The 
fact that the.se children have been forced to attempt to learn Avhat • 
they could not learn has been a contributing factor to the delinquency 
of which we have heard so much and which probably need never have 
occurred had. we met the problem earlier in a more intelligent manner. 

To plan a curriculum which will provide means of training feeble- 
minded children to become successful members of the social and 
industrial Avorld into which they must go when they leave school, 
with all that this implies in a competitive age, means that we must 
introduce such subjects and activities as will provide a basis for 
the training they will need ; that we must be very critical of all that 
We have done, all that we are doing, and of ^that we are planning 
to do, in order that we may not continue to^m things that are easy* 
instead of doing things that are right. 

^^V)Q,Th cvrTiculv/rTh . — The curriculum here presented for your 
critical consideration has been determined by the limitations of the 
school plant itself, the abilities of the teachers, and our oAvn mental 
limitations. Better facilities for training feeble-minded children 
will be forthcoming when school plants are better planned, when 
teacher training catches up with our needs, and when leadership 
can point the way with surer vision. Because we lack parts of all 
these is no reason why effort should cease; in fact it seems to be all 
the more reason why we should increase our efforts and hasten, if 
possible, this slow evolution from an inadequate education for feeble- 
minded children to an adequate one. v 
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The training ip the special schools of Newark may be discussed . 
under the. following heads: Academic subjects, activities, industrial 
values, social habits, and personal habit>^. 

Acarlemic subjf'rts consist of reading, writing, and arithmetic,, oral 
and written language, correlated closely with the su^ects under 
activities. 

ActJvitien consist of woodwork, industrial work, sewing, house- 
hoUr science, elect ricaf work, ni(*tor and houseliold mechanics, and 
physical training. Tentative counses of study have been worked 
out and are now being usctl for the academic subjects and for the 
activities. Tdie.se iMuirses cover the grades li'om kindergarten to the 
eighth grade, inclusive, for the activities, but not for the ncad'anic 
subjects. Very few children in the special schools have the ability 
to go beyond tlie fourth grade in any academic subject. 

Im/uJtr!al- values— Wo aim to develop regular attendance, punc- 
tuality, ability to keep in harmony with school atmosphere, to re- 
spond to directions without waste of time, to accomplish what the 
teacher expects, and to persevere. 

Social habits.— We aim to develop ability to confess wrongs and 
make amends, to tell the truth, to .‘^tand for fairne.ss'and be a good 
lo.ser, and to show respect for property and people. 

Personal habits.— We aim to develop ‘cleanliness in habits of per- 
son, dress, and speech: ability to provide ones.£elf with the neces- 
sary materials and to keep them in order; ability to e.xeroise self- 
control in. keeping one's temper, avoiding quarrels, and refraining 
from sulking; ability to practice thrift in the use of money, paper, 
books, and material.s. 

Promotions and working papers issued in the special schools are 

based on the ratings given in all of the units mentioned, and we 

j believe that the feeble-minded children attending tlie special schools 
learn not in spite of us, but because of us. 

Organizntion of the work at Nev'cn'k . — The present organi/.ation 
\ provides for the o.stahlishment of special classes in the elementary 

\ school buildings for children from 6 to 10 years of age, and for 

\ special schools in various sections of the city to which tlie children 
\over 10 years of age who haVe been trained in the .special classes in 
the elementary schools, may be sent for advance<l work. These spe- 
I cial 8chool.9-are equipped to provide instruction in the activities, are 
organized on the departmental plan, and are evolving into prcvoca- 
I tional centers. 

If our very gradual progress continues we shall have a special class . i 
j or two in every elementary school in the city for the young children ^ 
who are feeble-minded or retarded ; we shall have special schools to | 
j which children trained in the special classes will be promoted when 
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they become of the proper age. and we shall have trade classes or 
schools to which children trained in the prevocational schools will 
be promoted before they are sent out into industry. This organization 
i*: an accomplished fact now in a limited fashion. We 'predict, with 
little fear that the future will prove us vis^ionary, that in connection 
with the special department there will be special classes to caie for 
the unstable children who do not fit into the special-class system, 
and fhat the spccial-dass department will be an integral part of the 
srh(»ol system and accepted not as a necess^irv evil but a^ necessaiy 
gootl which provides opportunities for children who nee*such train- 
ing and enables a school system to meet the needs of all children 
attending school. 

Jf/fffr'vJflrft exprrieTterd in thf initiaiion of special dosses . — There 
arc many difficulties to be mot and overcome before any special-class 
organization can l)c oj'jcrated with success. These difficulties relate 
to (1) selection of children. (2) attitude of children selected, (3) 
attitude- of parents toward segregation of their children in the 
special class. (4) attitude of princi]>als. teachers.' and other school 
workers toward the special-class work. 

(!) Tlie ideal method of selecting children for a special class 
would probably be to have a trained psychologist examine all young 
children by means of group and individual intelligence tests, and 
scerregnto those whose Intel ligeme quotients indicate the need in 
graded special classes. It is doubtful if this method ia followed very 
faithfully in many places. It may be attempted, but investigation 
discloses that \ it is seldom strictly adhered to. IVhat usually hap- 
pens is that either the school or school system is combed for the low 
and middle grade imbeciles who are segregated in special classes; or 
older iucorrigiMe children of doubtful mentality are selected for the 
.special training If the imbeciles are selected for the special class, « 
it will obviousK' be difficult to place in that class when vacancies 
occur any chifd who is above the imbecile grade even if such child 
be feeble-minded. If only incorrigible children are selected it will 
be diffii ult to keep the cla.ss organized for feeble-minded children 
because strong pre.s.sure will be brought to bear to send all types of 
inoorrigible children, whether or not they are of low mentality, to 
thenpecial class. Under the above conditions the special class con- 
sists of a group of children of any age and of any mentality. To 
avoid such a lamentable outcome it is absolutely necessary for some 
one in authority to decide upon a constructive policy and to carry 
it out. This policy will probably* differ in different communities. 

(2) The attitude of the children toward a transfer to a special 
class is one of the very pleasant things about the special-class work. 
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This attitude is a happy one under favorable conditions and often a 
happy one under unfavorable conditions. Wo have many instances 
whore the pupils of low mentality were persistent in their effort to 
attend a special school even in opposition to their parents’ wishes. 

(3) The attitude of the parents toward the placement of their 

child in a sjx'cial class or school is very important. In their eager- 
ness to have their child appear as bright as any other child, they 
often ruin his chances for success at anything, either by refusing to 
allow the child to attend a special school adapted to his nee<ls, or, 
if allowing it, by keeping up a constant nagging which nniUes the 
child feel tremendously inferior and thereby causes emotional con- 
flicts which .complicate the situation. ' 

(4) The attitudes of the jirincipal and teachers of a schoid .sy>tem 
toward the special class determine to a \‘ory large e.xtent the alti- . 
tude of the children assigned to the special class and the attitude of 
the parents of those children. It is by far the most diflicult phase 
of public opinion to meet in connection with the establishment of a 
special class. We have the attitude that the sjiecial cli^ss is some 
sort of a di.sagreeable place to be used as a disciplinary device to 
humiliate the children. Within the month a principal said to me. 

“ This boy is nearly 16 years old; for the short time he is to attend 
school he ought to be placed in the special class for a punishment.” 
There is the attitude on the par^f some teachers that they mu.st 
“ save ” a child from the special class whereas the cjiildren are 
selected for the special class because of retarded intelligence which 
few teachers up to date have been able to increase through training. 

We have the attitude that special-class training may be very good 
for the “lower classes” but of course not suitable for children be- 
longing to higher social level/ even thougli they be of inferior in- 
telligence. It does not take long for such an idea to spread by way 
of the underground through the school or town. 

If the special class is^tp succeed in a given community, a correct 
attitude on the part of the superintendent, principal, and teachers 
Lifeuust 1)6 developed and maintained. It would be out of place to sug- 
y gest ways and means to develop and maintain this attitude. A 
i principal said to me recently, “ This uncooperative attitude on the 
part of the teachers makes too heavy a burden for the special-clitSs 
department to carry.” The teachers in his school are among the 
worst offenders. They threaten the children in their cla.sses with 
transfep to the special classes and they talk slightingly of the special- 
class children in the street cars and upon every occasion. 

A psychiatrist told me not long ago that he was not recommending 
that children who needed the special training be sent to the special j 
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classes because of a wrong attitude on the part of the school workers. 
In these and similar cases principals and teachers have, actually, 
if not deliberately, deprived many children of tlieir opportunity for 
the kind of training which is their right and due. 

Concluswru — To determine the essential characteristics of the type 
of education best adapted to mental defectives we must study these 
children psychologically, socially, and educationally, and act on the 
kno\N ledge gained to establish training centers where they may receive 
the type of education best adapfbd to their needs. More than that, 
when we have learned what to do and are ready to do it, we must 
provide a situation in the school system and in the community which 
will be favorable to the proposition that we teach these feeble-minded 
children what they should be taught. 





VII. Achievements and Plans of the North- 
eastern Supervisory Conference 


Summary and Comments 

Fansie W. 

Asgociatc Professor of Rural Educalion, Teachers College, Columhla Unircrsltu 


It was fitting that this conference on supervision should bofrin with* 
consideration of that which is supervision's most imnunliate aim. ef- 
ficiency in teachinjr, and fortunate that efficiency in toachin'r should 
be analyzed with such sympafhetic insight. “P^fficiency” is a term 
that too often suggests machinelike qualities in oj)eration. ^Ir. 
Snyder’s recognition at the outset that there are immeasurable as 
well as measurable characteri.stics of teaching; that the-former may 
be the essential elements of the thing we seek to develop: and that 
both types of qualities may be acquired under helpful guidance, initi- 
ated the conference on the level of true supervision of a high type as 
opposed to mere inspection or even training of teachers in service 
along more or less mechanical and routine lines. 

Doctor Moore’s paper which followed, narrowing consideration to 
the superior group of teachers, maintained the same high ideal of 
-^pervision. It was good to see from the study reported by Doctor 
Moore how many lines of real help for superior teachers supervisors 
are developing. That the superior teacher might be of help to the 
supervisor has for a long time been recognized. The que.stion Doctor 
Moore has attacked is the value to the superior teacher herself which 
may come from the supervisor. Evidently superior teachers appre- 
ciate the opportunity to demonstrate. This helps the other teachers, 
but it also to some extent gives a recognition which the superior 
teacher well deserves. 

But these teachers ^parently want more from the supervisor than 
this. They want promotion of professional growth, and they sug- 
gest as a means to this end conferences with the supervisor after 
visitation, suggestions of new methods and procedures, and oppor- 
tunity to observe others doing similar work. It is quite evident that 
these teachers do not feel that they have reached the point where 
68 
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they can not be helped. It is possibly the inexperienced .normal- 
school graduate who has tfiig feeling more than any one elae unless 
it be the untrained teacher of many years of unsupervised experience. 

These superior teachers recognize not only the need of suggestions 
from the supervisor but cooperation and help in starting new pro- 
cedures and in meeting difficult problems. They know very well that 
by teamwork between them.selves and their supervisors their efficiency 
cun be much increased. Miss Smith’s delightful account of>her pri- 
mary .supervision is an excellent illustration of this cooperative work 
between supervisors and teachers. ► 

An interesting group of the superior teachers’ suggestions indi- 
cates a desire that professional dignity shall be held high. Their 
request that the supervisors hold up standards suggests to me that 
(hey feel a strong need for the increasing professionalization of the 
function of rural-school teaching by eliminating substandard teach- 
ers. second .suggestiitn making for increased professionalization 
is their request that initiative be encouraged, and a third that the 
teacher feel free to discuss her problems with the supervisor as a 
coworker rather than an inspector. * 

It is signilicunt that supervisors recognize most if not all of these 
contrihiil ions which they cun imikc to the superior teacher. It ia 
significant, too, (lull it is the supervisors and not the teacher, who 
suggest udvanceinent of the teacher to a better position. Probably 
supervisor and teacher would both agree that it is de.sirable to pro- 
mote growth and advancement of a superior teacher. If this could 
be achieved in the same or a closely related piece of work it might be 
the best for all concerned, including the children. There is undoubt- 
ed trutli in the suggestion that success in one type of work does not 
necessarily assure like success in anotlicr. Moreover, efficiency in 
rural-school teaching is not an aim to work for if we can never de- 
vise ways of .securing j)ermancnt or long-time service of qualified 
teachers in their fielil. We need to seek means of making this fair 
and attractive to teachers. The suggestions which Doctor Moore 
has compiled from supervisors and teachers alike give many clues — 
good living conditions; rai.sing ^le community standards of educa- 
tion so as to encourage and reward rather than oppose and penalize 
progressive work by rural teachers; supplementing community stand- 
ards of the value of good teachers with a system of educational financ- 
ing which make possible equitable saFary scales for rural teachers — 
this is largely an administrative matter— and elimination as fast as 
possible of the substamlanl untrained teachers who lower the pret- 
tige of the work. Still other means may be devised to extend Uie 
sphere of usefulness and at the same time to increase the remunera- 
tion of .superior teachers in rural schools. The ^lJline helping-teacher 
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plan is one such device. By this plan, which gives advanced training 
to superior teachers and sends them back to their own schools with a 
State bonus in salaiy and with certain supervisory dutiae to the teach- 
ers about them, remuneration, increased prestige, t*id increased pro- 
fessional growth and usefulness are promoted in the same field where 
the teacher has proved her value. 

Another important point brought out by both supervisors and 
teachers is the desirability of a cooperative relationship in the solv- 
ing of difficult problems. There are many educational problems 
which will never be solved excepting through the able teacher as an 
experimental agent. Cases in point mentioi.ed by these teachers are 
the rural-school program and plans for grouping and alternating 

« ^des and the development of individual instructional materials and 
ethods. I 

An exoellent suggestion from this paper is the use of superior 
teachers in rating supervises. That the teachers themselves are 
conscious of certain qualiti* which make a supervisor of value is 
evident from several of their statements. A rating scale, coopera- 
tively developed by supervisor and teacher and applied perhajrs with- 
out demanding the teacher’s signature, should be an invaluable help 
to a supervisor in evaluating and impro\ ing his own work. 

In the discussion of this very interesting i)uper one speaker said, 
“Surely you would not spend as much time with your superior 
teachers as with your weaker ones.” Is this so sure? Not as much 
time is needed to teach her to teach, of coui’se, but perhaps more time 
may profitably be spent with her to realize her potentialities for ^e 
educational advancement of the whole supervisory area. We have 
here a question of the best use of the .sujiervisor’s time. What re- 
turns may be expected from that time applied to the infenor teacher? 
What from its application to the superior? If in the latter case the 
returns are multiplied by the extension of the teacher’s developed 
resources to her less able fellows the results may and indeed often 
are more valuable to all the children including those in the poorest 
schools. The leadership and example of a tleveloped superior teacher 
serve rural children in general as long as she can be kept in the rural 
community. liave you ever thought why we are satisfied wdth rural 
schools of an 1850 model whereas all of u^, rural and urban alike, 
want a 1928 model automobile? Is it not bei^ause modern automobiles 
are a common sight even in backward ^Communities? Hut many 
people live and die without the opportunity of .seeing a single example 
of modern rural-school teacl^jji^. 

i Following upon Doctor'^Ioore’s interesting study, Mr. West’s 
1 analysis of the distinction between the .supervisor’s service to the in- 
experienced teacher, trained and untrained, served also to suggest 
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other distinctions that need making between the inexperienced and 
the expertly trained teacher. It is clear that the supervisor has very 
distinct functions with different types of teachers. Supervision is 
training in service for those without training. It is extending the 
application of and adjusting to now situations the training already 
Iiad in normal school for/*those who are fresh in the field, and keeping 
these young teachers alive and growing, preserving their vision^, 
saving them from unnecessary discouragements; and as the preceding 
paper has shown it is a still richer thing with the superior teacher, 
foi her it is praf*tically a professional partnership on e(]|ual terms. 
It Jiiay l>e well for iis to think of the teacher-supervisor relationship 
as progre.ssively apprenticeship under a master, junior partnership 
in a firm, and finally senior pai tnership. 

Rural supervision until the present has been almost generally 
concerned with the training of untrained teachers. With the ^ad- 
vancement in the certification requirements in many States to-day 
rural supervision must now recognize the various types of teachers 
and must analyze carefully and undertake research and e^erimenta- 
tif»n to determine the methods of .supervision best suite'o^fnT'aa^r 
Xote, for example, that a superior teacher expressed enjoymentiiT 
having the supervisor take pail in the recitation rather than sit still 
and s.ay nothing, let the advice, is often given to supervisors to 
avoid interrupting the teacher in the recitation. This advice is 
ha.sed upon a superini-inforior relationship between the supervisor 
and the unskilled teacher, and apparently does not apply in an equal 
partnci; relationship with tlie superior teacher. 

Perhaps we need to plan carefully defined steps in technique, which 
we exjx'ct to be gradually reached by teachers of <lifferent qualifi- 
cations and on different levels of advancement; perhaps it would 
he better to conceive of the teacher’s progress in terms of increased 
Jinderstanding of principles and con.sequontly increased ability to do 
creative work involving originality and initiative. lV#fttover maj 
he the nature which the teacher’s growth takes may we not expect 
that it will be valuable to the supervisor to have clearly in mind the 
chai actenstics of its different levels. In other words, to conceive a 
sort of graded progress in teaching. * 

Mr. West stated, ”It is necessary for the supervisor to analyze 
the teachers who are working with l»er and try to understand what 
the.se teachers need and how they can be^ helped.” But all of this 
need not nece.ssarily be performed individually and independently by 
every supervisor. We may by re.search determine the chief charncter- 
^ istics and needs of teachers in the A^arious stages and the most service- 
able means of helping each. What this research might reveal would 
become as essential a part of a supervisor’s training as we now regard 
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knowledge of cliild psychology at various ages of childhood and 
acquaintance with the most suitable methods for use with children 
in succeeding stages of advancement to be in the qualilicatibns of the 
trained teacher. 

Another type of differentiated characteristics which the super- 
visor must be prepared to serve includes the peculiar problems or 
needs of the different levels of pupil advancement. As Miss Ailing- 
ham has brought out, the most neglected levid is that of the inter- 
mediate grades. Yet she has suggestively indicated, even in this 
“no-niun's land,'’ certain to-be-o.\ peeled teacher shortages which, 
supervisors recognizing, may formulate plans for meeting. Her 
statement that, ‘Svhen the supervisor knows in advance the <liug- 
nosis of the teacher-case whom she is to visit, it is a fairly easy matter 
to carry specific helps,” of course assumed tliat the su|>ervibor knows 
what specifics will help. Although we are us yet, because of past 
neglect of the intermediate grades, far from adequately informed in 
this field, yet there is no doubt that along certain general lines, any 
elficient supervisor should be able to make a beginning of combating 
the tMitstanding deliciency of the teaidiers of this group which Miss 
Allir?gham points out; i. e., the strong conservatism, probably the ’ 
result of a policy fairly generally pursued in the past, of diinqung in 
these, grades most of the dista.steful, routine, o^mdianieal items of 
education which were neither discarded nor renHHized to meet pro- 
gressive ideals of educational procedure. 

Mr. Clifton ' well emphasized the need of e.xpert knowledge on 
the part of the supevvisor of the tcclmiques of his work. The teeh- 
yques most appropriate to the intermediate grades are in the main 
yet to be discovered or developed — another line along which coop- 
erative research between superior teachers and supervisors might 
well be carried on. 

The'Vesearch suggeystod bj' Mr. West to discover the varied needs 
characteristic of touchers of different levels of ability, c.\tended ^also 
to different typo.s «>f school 'situations or grade levels, should still 
further promote the end which Mr. Clifton desires. That super- 
visory courses do not offer supervisors definite help can be accounted 
for by the fact that we have as yet not gone far enough in our analy- 
sis of the types of teachers’ needs to be met by the suporvisor Rnd the 
ways and means of meeting them. 

Even when we have done this, however, tl»e problem, which the 
afternoon program stressed, of the administrative organization of the 
work of the supervisor is a pr€issing one. Granted that classroom 
supervision is the chief aim, how may the supervisor distribute hi.s 
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linn* so as to make the best use of all of itT 'I^ipervislon of small 
schools much ot ihe supervisors time is at presetit consumed in 
travel. With the ussombliii*; of more teachers in one school to what 
extent can Vc retluce the'proportion of time spent in reaching the 
scIrk)1 to the time spent in i?li per visin': it^ Can we eliminate travel 
time a lto*:ether ^ If were possible for the principal to supervise 
the school this could be done, but fa it economical for the principal to 
j:i\o all his time to supei’\ isinj:^ li he has to bo a part-time teacher 
and in addition responsible for both the administrative and super- 
visory direction of his sclimd. may we reasonably expect tliat he will 
be adequately oHicicnt fn all three of these functions^ 

lei haps the (piestion is not neces.'arily, .Shall we ha\e supervision 
by the principal or su|)ervision by a trayelin;: supervisor f but rather 
To what extent can the principal supervise ( It liiay be 'that we shall 
always in such small schools as rural schools are likely to be, need a 
tnivelin«: supervisor, thou^di this supervisor will have'char;:e of only 
a jiart oi the total supi'rvisory activities of the school. 

^ It .seems to me (hat (here are two typi s of ex|)crtncs:, in supervision : 

I hi* one is o.xpcrtness in the application of ^:cneral prinifiples of 
education in order to realize certain j;enera1 ends of education, such, 
for example, as the development of pujiil initiative of cooperation, 
and other social cpialities. of jud^Muent of vahie.s and so on. The other ' 
is expertness with a multitude of specillc techni<|iies to realize specific 
ends. The supervi.sor in order to help the teacher teach, for exam])lc, 
be^Mnnin<: reading:, nature .study, music, creative- work of various 
types, the conduct ol various types of recitation, the mo.st economi'*al 
procedures which educational research has discovered in the (eacluni: 
ol the three U‘s, needs to know* and to be able to evaluate by the 
application of .sound principles a ^o-eat mass of iletail. and needs’, also, 
to be skillful in the actual‘u.se of these techniques in (oarhin;: children 
of various apre.s. This latter kind of e.\pertne.<s, fqr more than (he 
former, nece.ssilates (eachinp expedience in the field supervised. Mi.ss 
Keynolds stated, for example', that .she did not think it possible ade- 
quately to supervise first orado if one had neVei- taujrht first lumide. 
And this same idea was reiterated by several of the siii'akers who 
called attention to the need of teaching experieu'.’e in all the <:rades 
-«npervised for (ho efiicient practice of supervi.sion. Now from a 
practical standpoint I doubt \ery much wliethcr the i>r!nci]ud can 
ever ;:et this, experience, and as well (he other qindifications which 
he neeiks. Yet, I believe, that the princij)al can become expert in (he ' 
first type of supervi.sory activity; that is, the application of peneral 
l)rineiplo.s to (fie realization of j:eneral end.s. Is there, jierhaps, a 
desirable jKKsibility of combinin/: (he two a<:ents— the princiiml to 
be expert in the first type of work and tTie .supervisor particularly in 
uio:t.*t— ’jt) — 0 
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the second tyi)o. If it is true that women will make the best sutx'r- 
visois of this second type, it is because of their past exiHU-ience, As 
lonir as the elementary grades are almost altofiether taufrlit by women 
we can not hope to develop in many men the ability to do this se«-ond 
and essential-type .of supervisory work. 

An outstanding' (diaracteristic of the pai>er.s presented at the confer- 
ence and the conclusions to which they point is the ooneral recoirnition 
of the need for research in the field of rural-school supervision. 
Superintendent KraybiU .s jiaper was a helpful illustration of enie of 
the manv supervisory problems requiring research and a hopeful Ix*- 
•linnimx on the research needed. It was interesting also as an illus- 
tration of the difference and the occasional conflict lietwetui super- 
visory and administrative phases of school direction. do the admin- 
istrator the oif:hth-<rrade examination is a means to pibtuote certain 
desired ends. i Tho.se ends are (1) the mosV favorable conditions for 
teachinir in trw hi*_'h schools protect injr the hi^h .school against un- 
prepared pupMs and therehy. protecting tl>e hi^'h-.school children 
aL'iiiust s<» <|^t hetero^rimeity as to decrease the teachers efficiency; 
and (*2) adjusting each child to the place where he can best di‘- 
velop. The supervisor, on the other hand, is especially concerned in 
preventid^ the daiiiier that eijihth-fjrade tests will kill the best tluntrs 
that she and her superior teachers can do. 'I'here is another .sU|hm- 
visorv phase: It i.^ nece.-sary to ludd hijrh standards of eletnentary 
eilucat ion la'foru rural I’cople. teachei's. and parents. lests of some 
kind do help to ^ this. Standard t<‘st.s do it more satisfactorily l)o- 
cause they provide for comparability between dilTerent .schmpls and 


comiminiiies. • 

both the jiaper and the diseu.'>sion hnm^lit out very clearly the 
i’t)m|)le.x nature of the ipie.stion under consideration. A highly im- 
jmriant jtoint imule in the iliseussion was the ivlationship of the hijih- 
school I'urriculiiin to Aie whole question. -For the best p<md of the 
children concerned time isliltle value in promoting! a child ,who has 
not been thoiyuj;hly ilrilled to a hi;ih .school values aho\e all 

el.se a hifrh de<irce of efficiency in the .skills. Interpretation of the re- 
search results and constructive lueasitres to meet condition.s «liscovered 
must dea^l with three tlunf.»s< (1) Elementary-school cuiTicuhim and 
tcmhm<i efficiency Mn the lifiht of the tests ami hi^h-school success; 
(2) hij'h-st’hool curriculum and tearhin*: efficiency in the light of the 
teshs apd elementary provision; {i) the tests considered as aids in 
making the adjustmopt between the elementary and the secondary 

school. 

The essential aim in the whole program* is the steady progress of 
school childrel| ^kch at his own rikte and under the conditions 
n\pst favorable to hiiti, from graafe to grade and from June type of 
school to another. 'Fhe tests or .examinations are to be regarded as 
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oiR* ami only one im*ans to this; end, and to rise or fall uccordinir as 
they contribute to the {rood of all the children. If they become mere 
climinutiye aj.'encies ciittin^f certain children off from opportui}ity for 
fiiither education they will be distinctly ha<l. .The su<rfj;cstion that 
tlie hi'.di-.''cliuol curpii iilmn bt‘ carefully .Hiulinized and superyised in 
relation to tli(‘ ie.>-ults of a te>tinji pro^oam is of outstanding: 
iniportam-e. 

Further incest ijrat ion is imlicatcd to discoyer winch f \ pes of tests 
lie>t serve as a means to desii'ahle adjustment of ii\ili\ itlnal pupils. 
Tile fact, hroii^rht out by the tliscussion. tluit state-wide experi- 
nienfatioii with various typ('s of eij;l!'ih-<:rade tests is beiiijr carried 
on In New dei’sex' and elsewhere is hinhlv jrralif vini:, 

.'^oine of the ^nost dilticiilt phases of adju.s;ment to imliyidual 
]iiipils in iiiral schools were attackej^in the profrram on Tuesday 
afternoon — the prohh'ins of tlie subnormal and of rhildren who enter 
s( hool with little or no ktiu\vled;re of English. 

It is Well to recofini/.e hm* in ]>assinp that adjustment to superior 
|uil»ils, allhoiifrh not inclinkul in the itrojrram topics, is a subject 
of outsiamlm^f importance. 1 hjs conference has already eonsidered 
the 'desirability of realizinc: upon the |)otcntialities of the .superioi 
teacher. Similarly im|>ortaht. it is <xenerally aerreed to-day.^is the 
best possible development of the capacities of #uir sUj)erior and 
liijfhly superior children, llow this is to Ite done under the scho<‘)l 
conditions ne<essarih' characteristic (tf sparsely .settled communities 
is «|uite as piohlematic as any of the other niatter.s which have been 
di-enssod here. The topic is worthy oi a i)lacc in our attention 
cooialinate with any of those .which have been ])re.seiited during this 
conference. With this statement we may dismis.>5 the matter of the 
superior child and turn our consideration to the valualde discussions 
of the handicapped ly|>es of children. 

There is general unanimity with a few striking disagreements in 

’the disrussions of Doctor Doll. Doctor Anderson. Mr. Jones, and 

Mi.ss Keator. All. of them refw to the imfoi tunnte tiKitude toward 

♦ , 

M’hixd and .sometimes toward society which is engendered in handi- 
cfipped children by the existing type of school provision. Saya 
Jones, of the child who can not speak English : 

.V hnndionn of this t.vpc at tlic ver.v outset of a chiUl’.s school life, hrin^UI|| 
witli It a sort of osirndsni nnd nn unjustlflablc consciousness of fnllore, U 
likely to create in hlUi certain initial attitudes toward school and toward 
life that will he difncult to eradicate In later years. 

Says Mists Keator, of the mentally handicapped : 

Durlnj; this year of failure (the first Rrade), which Is tl^c first lesson that 
the school Reaches, unfortunate attitudes a ^ acquired nnd bad habits of work 
are formed which doubtless persist for 
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And of this latter class of children Doctor Doll adds: 

« 

Because* they fail to receive a type of education from which they can profit 
they hecoine hehnvior prohlems, truants, dcdinquciits, tind perhaps, as ailulLs 
serhms criiniimls. 

To remodv tlie evil whieli tliev all reco<j:ni/.o. Mr. Jones ami Miss 
Kcaior siijiL'cst opjxt.-'in^ means. Among other measures for the 
sake of the child vitluMii a knowledge of^English, Mr. Jones wmild 
secure his adinis'ion tf) school as soon as The law permits, probably 
including in the school oeri'Us ehildren v(*unger than o years, whereas 
Miss Kealor criticises the practice of admitting children to Hrs1 
grade ‘‘before they are mentally capable of iH'iforniing the ta'-ks 
required of them." However, in her next statement it becomes A'ar 
that she is in ent-iie at cord with Mr. Jones, for. she sa\>: 


It should tie iiitiler-|(unl Hint the ahovo is not a jirotot ai:niiist admilting 
chihlren to .sdioot ti» >mUj an a suitahlc nirrit iihiut in proi'iilcl, Iml inciitaMy 
liuniafure children >liouhl iiof> be subjoiod to firnf f/rtnlr rrquirrt)}rnfs, 

Mr. Jones thinks that “the rural ct)nsoli(lated school that main- 
tain.s a vear of kindergarten training can be of immense as.sistanco" 
to fhe grotip with whom his- j)aper deals. He also jirosents evidence 
against the common assumption that non-Knglisli-speaking children 
must in genenu spend at least one additional year in c<unph-tiug the 
elemental-}' sc1mh)I ciin-iculum. suggesting that the ndanlation exj)eri- 
enced by these f)iipils need in many rases he only temporary. ])o('tor 
Doll. after the usual recominemlation of homogeneous grouping for 
the subnormal, says that it is Jutile to classify these childien in special 
(las.<os unless the curriculum is thereiqxm nualitied. 

All of the.ee .statements, together and siqiarately. jioint to the need 
of curriculum reorganization or adjustment in rural schools whicli 
haiefe one or the other of these groups of children among their pupils — 
and whj^ rural .mIiooI dm>s not? Miss Ki^^tm-‘s and Mr. Jones's di.s- 
cussions both emphasize tlie especial need of such reorganization in . 
the work of the lirst -school year. Attention should Ik> directed to the 
fact that, whereas urhan schools are steadily progrc.s.sing toward 
inclu.sion of a kimlergarten year*or years in their educational pro- 
gram, very few rural .schools, even rural consolidated scIumiIs, have 
made such provision; and it is, m^cover, doubtful if most of them - 
jcan. The minimum age of school eligibility, however, is in State 
laws not differentiated for urhan and rural .school.s.. As a re-sult, a 
law which benefits the urban child.by admitting him at an early age 
to school provision suite<l to his abilities and needs, is deleterious to 
a rural child who is admitted to school, but whose ne(Ws are not pro- 
vided for in that .school’s offerings or requirements. I should there- ' 
fore answer Mi.ss Keator’s protest ngainsksubjecting mentally imma- j 
ture children to first-^rade requirements by saying, “Change the | 
requirements,” 
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My own juiljrinent, based on a nuniber of years of direct contact 
with the two types of rural children discussed by Miss Keator and 
Mr. Jones, is that early entrance is desirable, and that for the best 
interests of normal and subnormal, native and foreign alike, our 
rural first-grade curriculum should be drastically changed to include 
a wide range of activities, physical, social, constructive, and creative, 
much conveisation and free play, and a greatly reduced maximum 
expectation with perhaps no minimum re<iuiremcnt in the formal 
school subjects; that the rural olenicntary curriculum should be 
organized in three 3 -yoar periods or stages, any one of which (or in 
extreme cases, each of which) might bo completed in two years by a 
capable child; and that the prevent general .S-vear element a ry-school 
})eriod shouhl, as a result, become a G to 0 year period altogether, 
according to the initial ability and the varying rates of development 
of different pupils. 

The curriculum reorganization which I contemplate in the fore- 
going wouhl adjust also to the needs of the other child for whom 
Miss Keat(>r is coiu’crned. the child of inferfor mentality kept iu 
school by reqiiirements of comjiulsory education, with, however, 
at present, “little or no attention being given to whether the child 
is profit ahl\\employed while he remains in school.” The same type 
of edticsition I have advocated for the first grade, pronding richly 
for activities of n motor and .sndal nature, as well ns abstract or 
verbal learning, should characterize the rural school at all levels. 

I have been interested, in comparing nay own idea of a desirable 
curriculum for rural-school children in general, as I have sketched it 
above, with the very helpful suggestions mage by Doctor Anderson 
and Doctor Doll for a curriculum suited to the subnormal child, to 
find far more likeness than difference between them. The types of 
activity which they recommend for the subnormal — physical train- 
ing. plays, games, dramatics, story-telling^, haturc .study, and indus- 
trial arts, are all major components of the work of. our best pro- 
gressive schools for normal children to-tlny, anti* tlie recommenda- 
tion of reduction of academic wqrk to about 30 per cent of the school 
day goes hardly, if any further, than the modern practice^ of such 
schools, in the primary and inte^ediate grade.s at least. • In other 
words, if wc should make our rural schools better schools for normal 
children, according to the more advanced standards to-day, we should 
go a long way to\t‘ard providing the type of education which the 
'.backward childreh need. 

One of the most hopeful facts brought out during this conference 
is the increasing recognition, on the part of those responsible for 
teacher training, that it is essential to prepare prospective rural 
teachers fo^ the specific conditions which they will meet in'fhe rural 
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schools. Soiiiewlicro, somehow, the teaclief must learn lier work. 
Orijrinnlly all toacher.s learned it through trial ami erior, at an ap- 
*pallin«r cost lo the pupil.s upon whom they tried their appi^niice 
hands. More recently tliis cost has heeii reduced in rural schools by 
supervisory direction of the tyro. To-d;iy our stamlards for teacher 
certitication are rapidly risin<r. and we are increasingly refusin'; 
the totally unprejxired aspirant the rioht to learn how to t«‘ach 
through mere e.xperieme. even though untler supervision. Rural- 
s<’hooI supervision is not, and can never be. the most economical sole 
means (d teacher training;. Vet rural supervision perhuaus cer- 
tain trainiiiir functions. Now that we are coming; fairlv eenerallv 
to realizi* the need for reipiireiuent of certain professional ju'epaia- 
tion before admitting a candidat<* to the teaching; ranks ami the 
value of constructive leadership and assistance for even the superior 
teacher, it is important that pre-service ami in-service ajxoncies so 
orpini/,e tludr work that they shall be mutually com]dementary ami 
cooperative. Wliich brin«rs us a;;a-fy^to the themes with which our 
pro<;ram beoan — the (pialitics which con.stitute oyud tea<hin”’, and 
the m-ed for knowledge of the .siier/p'cx which tinite to ellect it. 
Pre-servi<‘o a<rents must know the situations for which their teacliers 
are hein^r prepared ami the best means, materials, and methods for 
use in those situations; in-service nfrents must know' the foundation^ 
of tlte teacher's praetij^- which have been laid in the teacher-trainiu;; 
institution, in order to Imild iij)on tliem. Prc-.sorvice and in-servic‘c 
u;;ents together must hold to a common ideal and work in harmony 
therewith. .Vll of them must hear in mind the essentiaJ character 
istics and the present conditions of rural .schools as a <listinct |>art 
of the total educational situatiim. Mr, Kinj; states a fact which is 
MUTeasin^ly general when, after aflirming that at |>resent we are 
training teachers for the eleinenturv h.ut not for the l-ro<mi rural 
.school, he says : 

Tills pniriMlure in lh(‘ \iast was .MiUsfm hn v liniNimu'li as dip fparlipr-l raining 
I Kradimtes wt»rp in tlio Inr^ror srliool units. Nnw duj>* nrp mvpptin^ 

I p<>sltlons in the rural schools. The* jrradunlps lire not jirojH'rly trahuHl for 
this ty’iic* of teaching service. 

I Doctor Nelson calls attention to the factor of environmental condi- 
tions, ,which is as important in a consolidated as in a 1-room rural 
> school, and rightly emphasizes the necessity of treating content, 
method, and environment ns a unit. Doctor Russell reiterates the i 
same idea, that the normal sehoid must prepare for the actual schools, 
condUions, and material.s with which the student is likely to deal. 
The tJuy e papers presJhted at this conference contain perhaps moiv ^ 

I sugg^Kins for preparing the rural teacher -to-be for the pecTiliar 
I conditions and problems which she will have to ipeot than the same 
number of pages anywhere. else in p^agogical literature. 
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The whole program of this conference has been an misiially valu- 
ai)le one: due to the insi<rht into the total rural supervisory field 
which underlies its organization, and to the fine const riidive work, 
which as the various itnpers revealed, is being done ahmg almost 
t\erv problem set forth. Kspecially encouraging is the evidence 
.^iiown of tin* incrc'itsing us(* and recognition of research as an essen- 
(till ni(*juis to fnrtlu»r 


What Studies Should the Xortheastern Supervisory Group 

Undertake 

II. K. II Al l.' 

Sufhfin t* uthji t ijf School /I , \S'f}o(J C'iunttf, Ohio 


-\ conunittcc composed ol 11. K. Mall. su|)enntendent of schools, 

• Wciod (’ouitly. Bowling (hceii. Ohio, committee chairmati; Edith ll 
^'an Syekle. niral-school siiporvi>or. Salem County. N. Helen 
lla\ He\l. assistatil, niral-(‘diicat ion bureau. State department of 
^('diuation. .Vlbany. N. ^laiul Iveator. director special education 
iiml .■'tandard.s. State (h'partment of erhication. Hartford, Conn.; 
Clyde 'I'. Saylor, superintendent of .-cbools, Cbester County, We.st 
( bester. l*a.. was appointed in advance of the conference to consider 
what, it any. ju'ojei'i.v should lu* undertaken liv tlu* conference in 

'rite comiuitte(‘ in rt‘i>orling c.\pres.-«ed the belief that more elfieient 

iVM-airh service is the greatest ne«*d m rural education. Available 

researt:li studies concerned with city schools hiivedteen suggestive and 

helpful ill .solving many problems in ntral-sehool work. Kurnl 

schools, however, with inade<piate facilities, varying types of school 

oi giuu/.ai ion, unsatisfactory coiirst*> of studv. limited supervisory 

sot A ice, and often shorf school terms, should ho subjects of specitj 

research investigation by competent research organizations without 

further delav. 

» 

In line with the above the following resolution Avas offered as’ 
embodying the conclusions nml reconuneiulations of the committee 
and unanimously adopted b\' the conference; 

“It is the consensus of opinjon of this conference that there is 
urgent need for an ade^iuato program of research in the field of 
rural education. The conference therefore urges upon the Bureau 
of Education the <le'sirabilily of exte.n.siA'e studies in this field, espe- 
cially of i)rohlems of immediate concem to the group of States 
represented in the conference. It desires to pledge its support to 
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measures adapted to secure adequate financial resources for such 
studies to be made bv the Federal Bureau of' Education, or by de- 
partments of researcli in universities, colleges, and otlier similar 
agencies. Among the immediately pri'ssing problems whicfi are 
recommended for .study, if possible within the next year, are: 

(1) To ascertain wasteful j^ractices in rural supervision and to 
determine l)v wlmt means cHicituit supervision thi'ough a small stall 
may be provided in county or other local districts. 

(2) 'I'o determine an ,'ipproi)riate type of education for children 
who have reached the leeal age for admission to scliool but are 
umlble t(^ do lir^t-gI•ade woik successfully. 

(3) To ascertaiH the feasibility of increasing the super\is(»ry 
service I'cndered by Stat<* departments of education in States which 
do not ju'ovide fac'ilities for efficient siipervisicui in county or other 
local districts. 

(4) To determine which supervisory tc'chnicpies aie most elTective 
in a State program of supervisicm from the standpoint of the chief 
State educational officer and Ids cooperating field agents. 

(o) To detennine an effective grouping of grades and int('L'’ra- 
tion of subject-matter fiidds fur 1-rooin rural schools. 

(6) To determine appropriate procedure.s in f raining the rural- 
school principal to supervise eb’UK'ntary instruction at)d to cooperate 
with a'nd list* Jiis superintimdeni or superv isor." 
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